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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. produces a dead film or skin on top of the wart, which in a 

THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. | day or two may be scraped or peeled off, and in this way the 

A ov | process is repeated till the wart has disappeared. Even then, 

Divisions. | there is no assurance that the roots have been destroyed, and 

|—Tux Hgap—in Six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, | it is quite among the possibilities that the whole work may in 
the Nose, the C: mplexion. Il—Tuar Hanps—in Four Subdivisions—Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 
Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tue Feet—in Two Subdivisions—Foot Service 
and Foot Wear. | 


a short time have to be done over. 
Other methods of treating warts include ligature, by which 
a silken thread is drawn tightly about beneath the wart and 
mires | tightened till the part is cut off. This treatment can only be 
Vil.—~THE HANDS AND GLOVES. used in case of favorable formations, it is not certain to pro- 
UCKILY for the peace of mind of | duce a permanent cure, and—it savors of brutality. So also 
those who desire and prize beautiful | does the use of the knife, whether for the purpose of “ scrap- 
hands, warts are principally confined | ing” out the abnormal growth, or of cutting it cleanly away. 
to childhood and early youth, and | Neither method will commend itself, except in extreme cases, 
generally disappear without treat- | and then it is better to employ a skilled hand. 
ment after atime. They are only an An indispensable feature of a perfect manual equipment is 
annoyance, though sometimes they | a set of shapely, perfect nails. This desirable adjunct can 
are so aggravated in form or location | only be attained, and when attained can only be preserved, by 
}) as to be sore, painful, or very incon- | constant and discriminating care. The what to do and what 
f|, venient. These unwelcome excres- | not to do might well be extended to fill a little volume; but 
# cences are principally an abnormal | for the majority of the intelligent readers of Goon House- 
growth of the papillz of the skin, and | KEEPING a mere suggestion must be all that is required. No 
that they are confined chiefly to early | portion of the toilet or of the general make-up of the person 
life is doubtless due to the fact that | more surely indicates the presence or the want of refinement 
the processes of growth are then so strong ahd vigorous. It | than the condition and general treatment of the finger nails. 
is a curiosity that they appear only where the victim is in good | The hand may be faultless in proportion and in appearance ; 
health, with all the forces of the system in active operation. | the dress which accompanies it may be rich and in the height 
Their presence is not, therefore, to be looked upon as in any | of fashion; but if the finger nails are neglected or abused, 
sense an indication or a form of disease. It is generally the | their owner carries constantly about the sign manual of imper- 
part of wisdom to pay little attention to warts; and it is cer- | fection of culture. 
tainly unwise, as is sometimes done, to disfigure the hands or Ordinarily the nails will grow about three times their length 
fingers with ugly and permanent scars in order to remove an- | in a year, and to preserve their symmetry they should be 
noyances which in a short time will doubtless take to them- | trimmed at least twice a week. There is no better way to do 
selves wings and disappear. this than with a pair of sharp scissors, and the cutting will be 
There are gentler methods of treatment, however, which | easiest and best done if following a bathing of the hands in 
’ may be resorted to, and which will frequently, if not generally, | warm water, which will have softened the tissue. ‘The nail 
prove efficacious. Perhaps the simplest application, one | should be cut with such a curve that it will protect the entire 
which is in any case entirely harmless, and which by patient | end of the finger alike; it should not be so close as to look 
attention is likely to drive away the wart, is the use of a strong | clumped, nor should it be so long as to invite breakage. It 
solution of washing soda, from four to six times daily. Of | is to be feared that many an anxious mother cuts her chil- 
acid applications there are a number, all of which are to be | dren’s nails “so short that the dirt cannot get under them,” 
adopted only with the greatest care, since the presence of | and does not think that in her laudable desire for neatness 
strong acids upon the normal skin may cause pain, soreness, | she is beginning at the wrong end of reform and really sow- 
and even disfigurement. In making these applications, if the | ing the seeds of untidiness. Dirt should never be allowed to 
operator has not the skill or the patience to work very care- | accumulate under the nails, no matter what their length; so 
fully, it is well to cover the skin immediately surrounding the | that the pertinent lesson should first be to keep the nails en- 
wart with a coating of wax, vaseline, or a strong solution of | tirely clean, and then to keep them of the right length for 
soda to neutralize the acid, in case it overflows the intended | comeliness and perfection. 
limits. The acids which may be used for this purpose, in the In the same connection there are some prohibitive clauses 
order of their strength and danger, are simple acetic, the gla- | to be inserted. The ultra fashionable nail is cut, not to a 
cial acetic, saturate solution of salicylic, nitric, and sulphuric. | graceful curve, but to a long, sharp point, which is doubtless 
The two last named are very dangerous, and the best way to | intended to give the finger a tapering appearance, but which 
use them is to let them remain at the drug store. The appli- | really suggests nothing else so much as the adoption of a 
cation of any of these or of nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) | bird’s claw in place of the natural equipment of the man or 
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woman—for it must be confessed that both sexes tolerate this 
very absurd method of disfigurement. Another prohibition 
should cover the practice of scraping and polishing the sur- 
faces of the nails. Given good health, thorough cleanliness 
of habit and watchful care, the natural polish of the nail’s sur- 
face will be richer and more pleasing far than any artificial 
lustre which can be imparted toit. There may be deformities 
to correct, to palliate or to offset; but given the normal con- 
dition of the hand, the natural form and color of the nail will 
be found in keeping therewith. 

The base of the nails presents, however, a not less important 
field for the exercise of care and attention than the tips. No 
nail can be a handsome one which is overgrown and smoth- 
ered at the lower portion by a clinging mass of skin, often 
dry, split and ragged from neglect. If this condition has 
been allowed to continue from childhood, the adult person 
who has come to feel something of pride in his personal ap- 
pearance will confront quite a task in the attempt to correct 
the evil; but there is nothing of this sort impossible to the 
persistent, careful worker. The skin should be patiently 
pressed back, by degrees, till the beauty of the well-propor- 
tioned nail, with its charming, pearly white crescent at the 
base, stands out as an adequate reward for all the effort. If 
a manicure set be not at hand, gentle pressure from the thumb 
nail of the opposite hand makes a very acceptable substitute, 
the field of operations being kept in good condition by fre- 
quent bathing and rubbing, especial pains being taken to re- 
move “hang-nails” or any fragments of dry skin adhering to 
the nails themselves, 

While it will not by any means be practicable for one to 
heed all the commands of writers on this subject, affirmative 
and negative, since in this matter, as in so many others, 
“doctors disagree,” there are a few simple suggestions which 
cannot be out of place. It is really of no consequence what- 
ever whether the nails are cut with knife or scissors, so that 
the implement used be sharp and the job neatly done; but 
the teeth should not be employed for the purpose. In other 
words, the nails should not be bitten under any circumstances. 
Even in case of accident, it is better to suffer temporary dis- 
comfort rather than attempt to pull off a section of mutilated 
nail with the teeth. As to the practice of habitually biting 
off the ends of the nails, it would seem wholly unnecessary to 
utter a word of condemnation, were it not for the astonishing 
prevalence of the vulgar habit. When it is noticed in a 
child, the mother should not fail to “ break it up,” even if it 
be necessary for a long time to keep the tips of the fingers 
saturated with some bitter decoction. Nor is it less harmful 
to the nails themselves to “pick” them with the fingers of 
the other hand, breaking away small portions till the habit 
becomes a fixed one. 

Every toilet set should have a nail brush, with which to re- 
move the dirt from beneath the nails at the close of each ab- 
lution, and when that is not available a wood tooth-pick makes 
a very acceptable substitute. Nothing harder than this should 
be employed, and the practice of scraping out the accumu- 
lations with a sharp knife-point should never be permitted. 
Neither should the ends of the nails be scraped with a knife 
after cutting them. It tends to splinter, break and thicken 
them; and besides has the tendency to develop into a very 
annoying and impolite habit. 

As some readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING may like to recall 
the attributes of character indicated by the various kinds of 
nails, the most approved table of “ probabilities” is subjoined. 
It would be well enough, however, in putting the schedule to 
actual test, to make considerable allowance for “environ- 
ment” and other modifying causes, and then to confine one’s 
deductions to mental observations. But here it is: Pink 
nails, indolent habits; red nails, a contentious disposition ; 


narrow nails, mischief; filbert-shaped nails, deceit; small, 
round nails, obstinacy; crooked nails, turbulence; broad 
nails, a trustful, gentle disposition ; long nails, indecision and 
prevarication. 

Reference has been made to the desirability of some cover- 
ing for the hands in many of the coarser kinds of work, and 
to the possibility in this manner of securing such protection 
that the texture and color of the skin would not be injured, 
even in work usually avoided on account of the injury likely 
to result. Where it is necessary to protect the hands from 
water, gloves may be worn which have been rendered water- 
proof by dipping in warm linseed oil; but there are many 
kinds of work which cannot well be done with gloves, and the 
resulting stains and discolorations can be removed in the 
manner described in the previous paper. 

The relation of such casual uses of hand-coverings to the 
conventional wearing of gloves is not very close, it must be 
confessed. Anything that furnishes protection will serve in 
the former case; but Fashion regulates the latter, and the 
rule of Fashion is more relentless than that of any imperial 
power on earth. In this realm, however, the decrees change 
so frequently in many details that it is impracticable to give 
rules covering style, color, or other peculiarities pertaining to 
the realm of hand-wear. 

Of course gloves are to be worn, by ladies, pretty much 
everywhere, except at table, partly because fashion decrees 
it, and partly because protection for the hand is a necessity if 
it is to be preserved in its beauty. They are also required in 
cold weather for warmth, and in summer for protection from 
excessive heat, dust and sunburn. In summer, however, the 
kid is measurably laid aside for ordinary out-of-door wear, 
those of light silk or other thread taking their places. What- 
ever material may be employed, judicious selection of the 
glove may be made to largely correct any natural dispropor- 
tion of the hand. If the fingers are too long, gloves which 
apparently shorten the length of the digits can be selecied; 
if the fingers are short and the hand thick and bunchy, just 
the right glove will considerably correct these abnormalities. 

In the matter of driving gloves, fortunately, there is no 
fashionable decree to prevent the exercise of practical com- 
mon sense. Gauntlets should be worn, of course, sufficiently 
long to protect the wrists and lower part of the arms; but 
while the leather should be reasonably strong, it ought by all 
means to be soft and flexible, so that the wearer may retain 
full control of the use of her hands. Lives have been cost by 
the inability of persons at critical moments to command per- 
fect use of the hands. This is a matter of great importance, 
and should be borne in mind by those who ride or drive. 

A proper glove equipment is a matter of considerable ex- 
pense, a recent writer on the subject estimating that a society 
lady cannot keep herself fashionably gloved for less than $200a 
year; that the woman who goes nowhere except to church, 
calling and shopping, will need at least $25 yearly to keep her 
hands properly covered ; while the woman “ who goes every- 
where” and changes her gloves as she changes her dresses, 
will need nearly $10 per month. There are doubtless a good 
many very well-gloved ladies through the land who expend 
but a very small portion of these sums, and this without sacri- 
fice of quality. Just there is another point to be borne in 
mind. Economy does not consist in buying gloves, any more 
than other goods, at low prices. Regard, within reasonable 
limits, must be had to the quality, and it is very much better 
to buy at two dollars a pair those which may be worn for six 
months than to pay seventy-five cents for a pair which must 
be thrown away in a month. 

The practice of hand-shaking is probably carried to a greater 
extent among English-speaking people than elsewhere, and 
is nowhere so prevalent as in this country. In fact, the na- 
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tional custom has developed in some of its applications to 
such an extent as to have become a great annoyance to public 
men, who are frequently required to shake the hands of thou- 
sands of people whom they have never seen before and will 
never hear of again. But this does not by any means apply 
to the hearty, happy hand-clasp of friends who thus sincerely 
express their joy at meeting. There is individuality in the 
hand-shake—nothing gives a better indication of character. 
“T always take pains, on some pretext or another,” said a suc- 


cessful merchant, “ to shake hands with every man with whom | 
I have business relations. I like to repeat the process three | 


or four times on as many different days, and if the impression 
is the same each day, I am decided as to the character of the 
man, and don’t think I am mistaken once in a hundred times. 
The man who is one thing to-day and another thing to- 
morrow with his hands, is the same in his business—he can’t 
be depended on.” 

In closing this article, a few lines may be given to the sup- 
posed science of palmistry, as outlined by an authority on the 
subject. Many children and young people have traced with 
curiosity the lines marking the palms of the hands of them- 
selves and their play-fellows. Here isa means of learning 
the significance of those lines, which may help to entertain or 
divert a gathering of young folks. If the prophecy as indi- 
cated is not satisfactory, each palmister can devise a code of 
his own; and so wonderful is this science that, although they 
may be radically different, one “indication” will be just as 
infallible as the other. 

The most important line is, of course, the line of life—that 
line sweeping around the base of the thumb from the wrist. 
Long, clear, direct in its course and well colored, it denotes 
long life, good health, and a good character and disposition. 
Pale and broad, it indicates ill-health, evil instincts and a 
weak, envious disposition. Thick and red, it betrays violence 
and brutality. The ages at which events have happened may 
he told by the points at which they have marked the line. 
‘The shorter the line the shorter the life; and (this is rather 
startling) from the point at which the line terminates in both 
hands may be accurately predicted the time of death. A 
break in the line is always an illness; if in both hands, there 
is always a grave danger of death, especially if the lower 
branch of the line turns in toward the thumb. Rays across 
the hand from the base of the thumb always denote worries, 
and the age at which they occur is always shown by the point 
at which the rays terminate. The “line of head,” which is 
the next great line in the hand—it extends from between the 
thumb and fore-finger across to the third finger—should be 
clear and well closed, without fork, break or ramification. 
Pale and broad, it indicates feebleness or lack of intellect; 
but if it is long and strong, it denotes self-control. The third 
line is the line of the heart—the line sweeping from the fore- 
finger across the hand. If it goes right across, it indicates 
excessive affection, resulting in a morbid jealousy. If it is 
chained, the subject is an inveterate flirt. Very, very thin 
and bare, it is a sign of murder. The fourth great line in the 
hand is that of fortune, which rises through the whole hand 
from the wrist to between the second and third fingers. If 
it starts from the line of life, it shows that one’s fortune re- 
sults from one’s own deserts; rising from the wrist, it is al- 
ways a sign of good luck. Twisted or ragged at the base, it 
indicates ill-luck in early life. The line of health comes from 
the base of the line of life. Clearly traced, it seldom exists 
in a hand; but, when it is found, it is a sign of good health, 
gayety and success. There exists, of course, in every hand 
lines which do not come under any of these rules; but the ex- 
pert in cheirosophy has-no difficulty in reading such by refer- 
ence to their position with regard to the principal lines. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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A STUDY IN BROWN AND WHITE. 


A SENSIBLY CHOSEN SUMMER Dress For LITTLE FOLKS. 


g HAT shall be bought for the every- 
day wear of the small pedestrian 
who indoors is just able to walk 
into mischief of varying kinds, but 
shows a decided preference for 
the wash-basin, the shoe-blacking 
and the ink bottle, and out of doors 
rejoices in nothing so much as a 
sand heap and unlimited water? 
The pure white and delicate pinks 
and blues, a first choice for only 
darlings and children of ample in- 
comes, must be passed reluctantly 
over by the mother of many, of 

moderate means, and something that will wash, something 
that will wear, and something that will not be expensive are 
the requisites demanded for morning or “ mud pie” dresses 
in families not a few. 

This spring, calico, cambric, percale and the fancy ging- 
hams were all tried in the balance and found wanting ; calico 
and cambric fade and grow thin before the summer is half 
ended ; percales, when pretty in design, soil almost as quickly 
as white, and when dark enough to be useful are somewhat 
unattractive in design. The ginghams, while tasteful and ad- 
mirable for afternoon wear, do not possess the staying quali- 
ties called for in the dress worn during the forenoon. Denim, 
suggested by reading “ Ascutney Street,” seemed a last resert, 
but also an unmistakably ugly one, until a pile of kitchen 
aprons, still fresh and clear looking after some months’ hard 
service, suggested a material that would meet most of the re- 
quirements of the baby’s dresses. 

Nine yards of a clear dark brown and white in quarter-inch 
checks were chosen froma great variety of apron ginghams 
at eight cents a yard, offered for a selection, the nine yards 
making three dresses of the following pattern, which was de- 
cided upon after much deliberation: A very short, plain 
waist, with a sleeve puffed from the shoulder to the elbow, 
plain and tight-fitting from the elbow to the wrist; a plain, 
full skirt, containing three breadths, finished with a four-inch 
hem, and reaching to the ankles. Around the neck is a frill 
of embroidery, half ayard long, and two inches deep, which 
gives the finishing touch to a little dress that is quaint and 
comfortable looking, and when its wearer is crowned with a 
broad-brimmed brown sailor, or better still a little sun hat of 
white pique, the effect is very pleasant, almost picturesque. 
This, at least, is the verdict of the mothers of a little hill-top 
colony where the dress has been chosen, by general consent, 
for their two and three-year-olds, boys and girls, who are to 
revel in sunshine and sand gardens, during the coming long 
summer mornings. 

Two dollars will buy materials for six dresses, including 
embroideries and buttons, and one dress, cut and fitted per- 
fectly, will serve as a pattern for the others, any one of which 
can be made on the machine in three hours, an easy piece of 
work for a morning or afternoon. When economy is the first 
consideration, the material can be made up Mother Hubbard 
fashion, and the neck finished with a frill of the same, but the 
first pattern is, otherwise, well-worth the difference which 


would thus be saved. 
—Betsey Beeswax. 


FORTUNE in men has some small difference made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 

The cobbler apron’d, the parson gown’d; 

The friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d.— ope. 
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NOONDAY. 


Everything goes to its rest; 

The hills are asleep in the noon, 
And life is as still in its nest 

As a moon, when she looks on a moon 
In the depths of a calm river’s breast 

As it steals through a midnight in June. 


The streams have forgotten the sea, 

In the dream of their musical sound ; 
The sunlight is thick on the tree, 

And the shadows lie warm on the ground— 
So still you may watch them and see 

Every breath that awakens around. 


The church-yard lies still in the heat, 

With its handful of mouldering bone, 
As still as the long stalk of wheat 

In the shadow that sits by the stone, 
As still as the grass at my feet 

When I walk in the meadows alone. 


The waves are asleep on the main, 

And the ships are asleep on the wave ; 
And the thoughts are as still in my brain 

As the echo that sleeps in the cave ;— 
All rest from their labor and pain, 

Then why should not I in my grave ? 


—M. A. Selvey. 
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SOME OHOICE DESSERTS—II. 


AnD How To PREPARE THEM ACCEPTABLY. 


MONG the desserts given in this paper are several 
of English origin. Although not so well known in 
this country as that famous, indigestible compound, 
the English plum pudding, they are yet quite as 
deserving of an acquaintance. A very popular, 

rich dessert, often served at company dinners, is the Bake- 
well tart, or Bakewell pudding, as it is sometimes called. In 
America, we should probably call this dainty confection a 
“pie ;” but name it as you will, it is well worthy a place in 
the list of choice desserts. 

Bakewell Tart. 

One-half pound of granulated sugar, one-fourth pound of butter, 
warmed till soft, one-half ounce of candied lemon-peel, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped almonds, whites of two eggs and yolks of 
four, a few drops of essence of bitter almonds; some preserved 


strawberries, and some rich pastry. Line a deep plate—a soup-, 


plate will answer—with the pie crust, and spread upon it the straw- 
berry preserves. After shredding the lemon peel very fine, and 
blanching and chopping the almonds, sprinkle these ingredients 
over the strawberry preserve. Next mix the butter and sugar toa 
cream; beat the eggs, the yolks and whites together, and add these 
with a few drops of almond essence to the butterand sugar. After 
beating all the ingredients together briskly for a moment, pour the 
mixture over the preserves. Bake in a moderate oven at least half 
an hour. When cold, sift powdered sugar over the top, and serve 
with cream. 

Strawberry Meringue. 

This is more attractive in appearance than the Bakewell tart, and 
is more easily prepared. Linea pie plate with pastry and spread 
with strawberry preserves. Sprinkle over this two tablespoonfuls 
of grated almonds, mixed with one of powdered sugar. Bake until 
almost done, then spread with meringue made in the following 
manner: Whipthe whites of two eggs until stiff; add, gradually | 
two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and a few drops of almond 
essence. Just before spreading the meringue, stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of grated almonds, and when spread, sprinkle another spoonful 
over the top. Set in the oven a few moments to brown. 


Among frozen puddings, I know of none more delicious 
than the 
Sultana Pudding. 

One and one-half pints of fresh milk, one and one-half pints of 
cream, two scant eupfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
three eggs, one square of Baker’s chocolate, one cupful of fine Sul- 


tana raisins (seeded), two tablespoonfuls of finely shredded citron, 
one tablespoonful of vanilla. Heat the milk in a double boiler, 
Mix the flour with one and one-half cupfuls of the sugar. Beat the 
eggs light and add, gradually, the sugar and flour. When the milk 
has reached the boiling point, pour it slowly over the beaten eggs 
and sugar, stirring briskly. Return the mixture to the double 
boiler and cook 10 or 15 minutes, stirring constantly until well 
thickened. If the custard is not cooked sufficiently, the flour im- 
parts a raw taste, which is very objectionable. Now scrape the 
chocolate and mix with the remainder of the sugar; add one-fourth 
of acupful of boiling water and cook until smooth. Strain this 
into the custard and set it away until cold, when the vanilla may 
be added. Pack and freeze the pudding like ice-cream, adding the 
raisins and citron when the custard is half frozen. When ready to 
serve, wring a large towel out of hot water and wrap about the 
freezer, and the pudding will slip out easily. If frozen very hard, 
it is sometimes necessary to repeat this process several times. 
Just one suggestion in regard to the freezing. Some cook-books 
will advise pouring the custard into the freezer and packing after- 
ward. My experience has been, that a rim of ice will form about 
the sides of the freezer before the dasher is turned, which impairs 
the smoothness of the cream. A pint of boiling water is some- 
times poured over the ice and salt when the packing has been fin- 
ished, to hasten the process of freezing. This expedient may be 
resorted to if one’s time be limited, but the cream is coarser in 
texture than when beaten longer. In warm weather there would 
be no occasion for using the hot water, as the ice melts fast enough 
without. Do not lose sight of the fact that the longer the custard 
is beaten, the finer and more velvety the quality of the cream or 


| pudding. 


Puddings containing oranges are so apt to be bitter that 
many persons look with distrust upon any dessert of which 
they are an ingredient. This bitter taste may be explained 
in several ways. A‘single orange seed is sufficient to ruin an 
entire pudding, and a very small quantity of the white sub- 
stance inside the rind produces a like result. None but the 
sweetest and best fruit should be used, and the pudding 
should be served as soon as possible after it is made. In the 
orange meringue given below, only the juice of the oranges 
is used, which lessens the danger of bitterness. 

Orange Meringue. 

One quart of sweet milk, and a pinch of soda, the yolks of four 
eggs, the juice of three large oranges, one cupful of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of corn-starch. Reserve one-fourth of a cupful of 
the milk, and place the remainder on the fire in 2 double boiler. 
Beat the eggs, add the sugar and corn-starch, which should have 
been mixed together, and last, the remaining one-fourth cupful of 
milk. Beat together until smooth and stir gradually into the boil- 
ing milk. Cook for a few moments, stirring all the while. Set 
aside until thoroughly cold, then add the orange juice. Peel the 
oranges before squeezing them, as the oil in the rind is-bitter, and 
do not prepare the juice until the custard is cold, as it should not 
be allowed to stand. Should the juice seem sour, add a few spoon- 
fuls of sugar before mixing it with the custard. Pour the custard into 
a pudding-dish, and heap the meringue irregularly over thetop. For 
the meringue use the whites of three eggs, four tablespoonfuls pow- 
dered sugar, one-half of a cocoanut, grated, and a few drops of va- 
nilla extract. Mix one tablespoonful of the powdered sugar with 
the freshly grated cocoanut. Beat the eggs light, add gradually 
the sugar, beating all the while, and last, the flavoring. Just be- 
fore setting the dish in the oven, sprinkle the cocoanut over the 
top. Bake until the meringue has set and is finely browned. When 
strawberries are in season use a few of these to ornament the top, 
or in winter candied cherries may be substituted, and will be 
equally effective. Sometimes it is desirable to bake the meringue 
in ahandsome dish. By setting a cold plate underneath it, the 
danger of breakage is lessened. There are fine porcelain dishes, 
however, that should not be submitted to the heat of the oven, and 
in case such a dish is used, it will be wiser to brown the meringue 
by holding a clean red-hot shovel over it, or, better still, a sala- 
mander. The heat of the oven is preferable, as it cooks the me- 
ringue through instead of merely browning the outside. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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PRAOTIOAL GARDENING. 


A MiInsuMMER GLANCE AT THE SEASON’S PROCESSION OF FLOWERS. 


BEAUTIFUL garden, tastefully laid 
out and well kept, is a certain evi- 
dence of taste, refinement and cult- 
ure. Few of us possess the talent 
to transfer and perpetuate on can- 
vas, or in marble, the glorious hues 
and forms of Nature, but the lowest 
and humblest can raise flowers 
which Solomon, in all his glory, 
could not have eclipsed.” 

Leigh Hunt says: “Flowers 
sweeten the air, rejoice the eye, 
link you with Nature and innocence, 

and are something tolove. If they cannot love you in return, 
they cannot hate you; cannot utter hateful words even if 
neglected ; for, though they are all beauty, they possess no 
vanity, and living as they do, to do you good, and afford you 
pleasure, how can you neglect them?” 

In the spring the thoughts of every flower-lover begin to 
turn to the garden and the flowers. Long before the time for 
actual gardening, we begin to make “ paper gardens.” We 
can sit by our warm fireside some cold, windy night in March, 
when outside the sleet is tapping against the window-pane, 
and the wind roaring in the chimney, making the comfort 
within seem greater by contrast; with half a dozen plant and 
seed catalogues at hand, we plant our paper gardens. 

How in fancy we lay out our flower-beds, plant them, see 
them grow, and bloom! Everything is perfect. No hot sun 
dries up the roots. No northwest wind sears and blackens 
the tender foliage. No salad-eating worm or bug mars the 
leaves and flowers. No midnight cat, or prancing dog tears, 
or scratches them up. No weeds spoil the beauty of the beds. 
Every leaf and flower is perfect. With paper and pencil in 
hand we go through the catalogues, marking, here and there, 
what we must have, and what we would like to have. The 
list grows apace, and the sum total surprises us. If we get 
all we wish for, we shall spend more than we intended. We 
must discriminate. 

In the first place we will strike out all the “ novelties,” how- 
ever tempting they may be. We certainly must have some 
early spring flowers; we want flowers all through the long 
summer days, and we want them to greet us until the biting 
winds of November warn us that the procession of flowers is 
over for the season. Many people do not plan for the early 
spring garden, so they do not have any flowers until about 
June. There is no reason why the flower-beds should not 
look as gay in April and May as in June. But it needs fore- 
thought, planning, and work to accomplish it. Long before 
tender bedding-plants, tubers and vines can be trusted to the 
ground, the beds can be gay and fragrant with hardy bulbs 
and plants. There may be great masses of fragrant hya- 
cinths, showy tulips, clumps of narcissus, jonquils, crocus, 
snow-drops, crown-imperials, fritillarias, lily-of-the-valley ; beds 
of pansies, forget-me-nots, English daisies. The same beds 
can be used later on for the tender bedding-plants, and so 
have a continual procession of flowers. 

The seeds of the pansy, forget-me-not, and daisy must be 
planted in the fall (September), in boxes, transplanted when 
large enough to handle to the cold frame. They should be 
set about three inches apart, and remain there until spring. 

The cold frame is a simple thing that almost any one can 
accomplish. It is a frame of boards put together like a box 
without top or bottom, a little higher at the back, the size 
being governed by the glass sash covering it, which should 
be hinged on, so as to lift up for airing. The place chosen 


for this frame should be sheltered and face the south. There 
should be three or four inches of fine loam and rotted cow 
manure placed inside, the plants set out, watered and shaded 
fora few days. When pleasant, the sash should be kept up 
until the ground freezes, then in the middle of the day only. 
The sides should be packed in leaves kept in place by boards. 
If snow covers the frame it will keep the plants warm, and 
need not be disturbed. About the first of March you will find 
the plants budding. As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
the plants can be set out in the beds. Of course one can buy 
these plants in the spring, all ready for the beds. 

The bulbs mentioned must be planted in October. If the 
same beds are used that contain bedding-plants or annuals in 
summer, they should be dug over as soon as the plants are 
dead, some well-rotted cow manure added, and left a few days 
to settle. The large bulbs, like hyacinths and tulips, should 
be planted from five to seven inches apart, and six inches 
deep. Smaller bulbs, like crocus and snow-drop, from two to 
three inches apart, and four inches deep. A large round or 
oval-shaped bed, filled with hyacinths of different shades of 
crimson and pink (the darkest in the centre and shading to 
light), with a border of blue forget-me-nots, is a lovely and 
fragrant bed for April and May. If the different colors are 
kept separate, the reds and pinks, the blues of different 
shades, and so on, the effect is much better than where they 
are mixed. They are more effective when placed by them- 
selves than when mixed with other bulbs. If mixed in a bed 
with tulips, the latter kill the delicate colors of the former. 

The English daisy makes a fine border for the hyacinths, 
or tulips. The hyacinth is fine for ribbon borders. It can 
be bought true to color, and makes a very handsome border 
next a drive-way, or path. For this purpose contrasting colors 
look well. 

The tulips should be planted in beds by themselves. They 
also are fine for ribbon borders. The early single tulips come 
first, then the late show tulips, and the gorgeous double ones, 
with blooms as large as atea-cup. The white, red, yellow, and 
pink make fine beds, and the blooms are more lasting than 
the single tulips. 

Crocuses are best planted where they need not be disturbed 
for several years—amongst the perennials, or in the grass of 
the lawn. Pretty devices of lettering can be formed with 
them. As soon as the grass starts they start, and are done 
blooming when the Jatter is ready to cut. They can be 
planted in a bed by themselves. When they have done 
blooming some annual like petunia or Drummond's phlox 

can be set out without disturbing them. 

The narcissus, daffodils, jonquils, grape, and feathered hya- 
cinths, scillas, crown-imperials, fritillarias, lily-of-the-valley, 
can be set out in clumps of a dozen bulbs, among the per- 
ennials, and need not be reset for several years, until the 
clumps get large. 

If it is desired to use the beds where the hyacinths and tulips 
are planted for summer bedding-plants, or annuals, as soon as 
the flowers fade, dig up carefully and place in the earth where 
the leaves can ripen; then shake off the earth, cut off the 
dried leaves and put in paper bags until the next fall. 

Some of the hardy perennials, that bloom at the same time 
as the bulbs, will be wanted to help make the garden gay. 
These can be set out in fall or spring, but the fall is prefer- 
able, as they start early into growth. They give the best 
satisfaction when planted by themselves in a long bed or 
border; the narcissus and other bulbs can be mixed in with 
them, and make a very effective spring show. 

Among the earliest perennials to greet us is the Arabis 
albida, a low-growing plant with masses of snow-white flow- 
ers. Dicentra spectabilis (bleeding heart), golden alyssum, 
Adonis, phlox subulata (moss pink), pink and white, per- 
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ennial candy-tuft, sweet rocket, peonies. Among the low 
shrubbery, the Deutzia gracilis, flowering almond, forsythia, 
flowering currant, weigelia, syringa, and many others join 
the procession of the spring garden. 

There are many plants to choose from for the summer 
garden. When June comes, “Then, if ever, come perfect 
days.” The procession of flowers increases rapidly. At the 
head is Queen Rose, and she has held the place for hundreds 
of years, and no one has disputed her right. 


leve the Roses—so do I. I wish 

The sky would rain down roses, as they rain 
From off the shaken bush. Why will it not? 
Then all the valleys would be pink and white, 
And soft to tread on. They would fall as light 
As feathers, smelling sweet; and it would be 
Like sleeping and yet waking all at once.” 


For a permanent bed of roses, give them a good rich soil, 
using well rotted cow manure (never green) and dig it in a 
foot or more in depth, let it settle and set out the bushes two 
feet apart. They should be set as early as possible after the 
frost is out of the ground. As to the size of the bushes, I 
think small ones are best. My experience has been that 
a hybrid perpetual rose, bought of the florist, pot-grown 
(even if asmall plant), is superior to a large plant bought 
from the nursery, where it is taken from the open ground. 
The plant grown in a pot, is grown there from a cutting, and 
is shifted from one pot to another as it grows. Consequently 
its roots are intact. A rose-bush resents, more than any other 
plant, having its roots cut off. When a pot-grown rose is set 
out, as soon as it gets settled in its new home it will grow 
right along and will soon flower; while the one dug from the 
open ground, with its roots mutilated, perhaps half dried up, 
being only wrapped in moss, and long on the journey, will take 


a long time to start, and perhaps will sulk and conclude not to 
grow at all. Then money, time, and patience will be lost. 
Do not expect, because rose-bushes are labeled “ perpet- 


ual,” to have roses every day during summer. They ought 
never to be called so, as it is misleading and disappointing. 
They bloom profusely in June and again in September. That 
is, some of them do. The following is a list given by one of 
the best rose-growers in the country, and will bloom in fall as 
well assummer: Abel Grand, Alfred Colomb, Auguste Mie, 
Baroness Rothschild, Baroness Prevost, Beauty of Waltham, 
Captain Christy, Boule de Neige, Coquette des Alpes, Fisher 
Holmes, General Jacqueminot, General Washington, Queen 
of Queens, La France, La Reine, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Mabel Morrison, Pierre Notting, Prince Camille de Rohan. 
There are many more on the list, but these can be relied on 
as first-class. Never allow the flowers to fade on the bush, 
and cut gooa long stems, always cutting just above a bud, so 
that a new branch will start out. 

The tender tea roses can be set out between the hardy 
roses, and will bloom profusely during hot weather. 

Lilies are in their prime through June and July. The Japan 
lilies, Roseum, Album, and others, are hardy and beautiful, 
and need only to be planted in moderately rich, open soil, and 
will increase year by year. They can be planted in spring 
or fall, and should be covered with dry leaves during winter. 
I cannot say as much for the Auratum, or Gold Band Japan 
lily. It does finely in some places for years, and then sud- 
denly disappears. I had a fine bulb that bloomed for several 
years. One year it did not appear. I supposed it winter- 
killed. I dug around where it was growing the year before 
and found no trace of it. Imagine my surprise when the 
season came around again to see my lily peer above ground 
as much as to say, “ Here I am, all right.” It had three lilies 
measuring nearly a foot across. The old-fashioned Tiger 
lily is just as hardy and showy as it was years ago. A large 


«plants to make a show on the lawn, dahlias will do it. 


clump of them is a fine sight on a hot July day, and is a great 
attraction for butterflies and humming-birds. Our native 
lilies, Canadense and Superbum, are well worth growing, 
especially the latter. Many people can get them by digging 
them when in bloom. As they disappear soon after bloom- 
ing, it is not easy to find them. 

The Candidum or Easter lily also blooms in June. This 
is one of the hardiest, sweetest, and purest of lilies. Its only 
resting time is August. Then the foliage dies down, and it 
should be moved. It throws up a crown of green leaves in 
September, which remain green all winter. The flower-stalk 
comes up in spring and blooms in June. This is the lily 
forced for Easter. Lilies like to have their roots cool. I find 
ita good plan to plant some annual between the bulbs to 
cover the ground. I have some candidums planted in a bor- 
der, and forget-me-nots were set out in the spring between 
them. They bloom early in April and May, then the flower- 
stems are cut off and the lilies soon come into bloom, while 
the forget-me-nots keep the lilies cool, and cover the ground 
from sight. Along with the lilies come the sweet-williams, 
June pinks, Canterbury bells, fox-gloves, larkspurs, and 
aquelegias in hardy plants. 

Among the annuals we must have verbenas. If we have 
planted the seed early and set them in the ground, by the first 
of July they ought to be growing and blooming finely. The 
verbena likes a sunny spot and bed all to itself. One thing 
I have found out. If the bed is made where the sun does not 
strike it until the dew is dried up, the foliage never rusts, so 
I have come to the conclusion that the hot sun on the wet 
leaves has something to do with it. The calendula Prince of 
Orange will give flowers from this time until the hard frost. 

The gladiolus ought to be in their prime the first of July, 
and if they are planted at intervals of three weeks they will 
be in bloom until hard frost. The first bulbs should be 
started early in April, planting in boxes in the house. If the 
outer skin is peeled off (taking care not to injure the germ) 
the bulb will start quicker. The gladiolus is so cheap, and 
so reliable, it ought to be largely planted. The unnamed col- 
lections often have fine flowers among them. Plant in groups, 
rather than straight lines, tying loosely to a stake. 

If one has room, dahlias make a great show, blooming from 
July until frost cuts them down. If one wants a group of 
Select 
one color rather than more, the Cactus dahlia, for instance, 
with showy scarlet flowers as large as a coffee-cup. If one has 
a line fence that cannot come down, and wants to forget it is 
there, plant a row of dahlias a foot apart, tying each one toa 
stout stake, giving them the richest of soil (next a fence it is 
generally poor), and they will soon hide the fence from sight. 
Dahlias should be started early in April in boxes in the house. 
Set out the tubers just as they are, and, after they sprout, care- 
fully divide, allowing a piece of the main stem to each tuber. 

One of the easiest grown of summer blooming bulbs is the 
tigridia, or Mexican Tiger-flower. The flowers are very odd 
and showy. Start them early and put them in a sunny spot. 
In the fall, after frost has killed the bulbs, take up, cut off the 
tops, put into a paper bag and store in a warm, dry place until 
spring. 

For a single plant on the lawn the caladium esculentum is 
showy and easily grown. Set in a sunny place in the richest 
of soil, give plenty of water, and see it grow. Draw away the 
earth around the stem so as to form a depression, and pour 
on soap-suds when convenient. The canna Ehemanni is 
another fine plant for the same place, with the same treat- 
ment. Helianthus multiflorus is a hardy, double perennial 
sunflower that will grow four feet high and bloom profusely 
from July until hard frost. ‘The flowers are about three inches 
in diameter, of a pure yellow and double to the centre. It is 
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handsome as a single specimen, and makes a very showy bed 
where there is room. 

In August and September the asters are in their glory. 
There are many varieties from which to choose. A bed in 
full bloom is a very handsome sight. The seed should be 
planted in April for the early ones, planting again in three 
weeks for a later bed. One of the fine plants for September 
is the scarlet salvia. As the nights grow cool its color seems 
to growintense. Buy the small plants in May. Set out afew 
among the perennials. Make a bed of them on the lawn. 
Set out a plant of hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, which is 
a hardy shrub that blooms in August with long spikes of white 
flowers. Set out a row of salvias around it, a foot apart. 
They will be in bloom together, Another fine hardy plant for 
September and October is the Anemone Japonica. It has 
saucer-shaped flowers of milky white with yellow stamens, 
grows about two feet high, and blooms profusely. 

The flower garden will not be complete without climbers 
and vines. Of this class plant the hardy climbers like wis- 
teria, Akebia, Bignonia radicans, or trumpet creeper; the 
honeysuckles like Halliana, a Japanese variety with good 
foliage that keeps green all winter. It blooms from June to 
frost and the flowers are small, white and fragrant. The 
clematis are fine for trellis or fence. Plant nasturtiums to 
cover the old fence. Do not make the soil rich, or they will 
turn to leaves rather than flowers. A cheap summer-house 
for the children to play in, which will furnish a place for the 
vines to clamber over at the same time, can be easily made. 
Set four cedar posts, with the bark on them, in the ground 12 
feet apart each way, leaving them seven feet above ground. 
Then nail on some strips from post to post all around. Nail 
four pieces from the top of these, meeting in the centre at the 
top. Then nail light strips across from rafter to rafter in a 
zigzag manner. Some quick-growing vines to cover these 
strips out of sight are wanted. The moonflower will do it if 
the plants are well started when set out. It is best to buy the 
plants rather than to depend on seeds. I should plant some 
morning glories, too, so as to have flowers in the morning as 
well as at night. The Pilogyne is a quick growing vine that 
has good glossy foliage. The flowers are very small, white 
and musk-scented. Give it plenty of water. The hopis a 
quick growing vine, and useful, too. 

For a permanent covering for the summer-house, plant 
ampelopsis quinquefolia or American woodbine. This is a 
rapid grower, and hardy. The first year the growth is slow 
(as it is with all woody climbers), so I should plant the moon- 
flowers with it for the first season. Bignonia radicans will 
make another fine cover, with the addition of showy scarlet 
flowers in July and August. 

The last flower to bloom in the garden is the chrysanthe- 
mum. Buy the small plants in May, set out in good soil two 
feet apart, or set them between the perennials, giving them 
plenty of room. As they grow, tie loosely to a stake. When 
about eight inches high pinch out the top; this will make the 
side branches start. Pinch the branches as needed to make 
the plants bush-shaped. After the first of July do not pinch, 
but give some weak manure water. Keep them well watered 
at all times. If the green aphis attacks them, sprinkle them 
with tobacco dust—they will sneeze their heads off. For fine 
flowers, go over the plants after the buds are large enough 
and pick off all imperfect buds. If a cold night threatens, 
cover them over with papers or cheese cloth. 

“‘ Of all the flowers that blow between the snow and snow— 

The Trillium, the Lillium, the Leucanthemum— 

There are none in all the row that make so great a show 
As that lingering flower of autumn, the Chrysanthemum.” 


In writing these papers (which have now come to a close) I 
have had in mind more particularly those who are beginners 


in floriculture, and have not given any extended list of plants 
for the garden, only a few reliable ones that will be sure to 
grow. It is best in gardening, as in other things, to “begin 
small,” and increase our plants as we increase in knowledge 
of their wants and culture. If I have written anything that 
shall help any one, or cause them to beautify their homes 
with shrubs, vines, and plants, I shall feel I have not written 
in vain. Aside from the beauty that these things give to our 
homes, the practical value is not to be overlooked. A real 
estate dealer will say that there is no better way of increasing 
the value and salability of property than by tastefully laying 
out the grounds. If a house is never so pleasing in design 
or grand in proportions, its value is greatly increased by ju- 
diciously planting trees, shrubs, and vines, and laying out 
tasteful flower-beds. 

—M. J. Plumstead. 
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TH’ FEE 0’ OONSOIENOE. 


I never b’lieved in worryin’ much, but since Matildy died 
Thar’s suthin haunts me, night an’ day, ’et wont be set aside. 

I try t’ be th’ man I wuz; an’ laugh, an’ talk, an’ joke; 

But hitched ahind each laugh an’ jest are feelin’s ’et kin choke. 
I’ve heerd a straight confession wuz a blessin’ to th’ soul, 

So now I’ve started out to talk, I’ll jest confess th’ whole. 


We sot alone—my pipe an’ I—upon the porch one night ; 
An’ thar I see, or seemed t’ see, all in th’ fadin’ light, 
Some pictur’s jest as nat’rul as an artist ever drew, 

*Et rose up ’ith th’ curlin’ smoke, then faded out o’ view. 
I seemed t’ live ag’in the days I lived so long ago, 

As th’ pictur’s come an’ shifted, like a panoramic show. 


I see the bloomin’ girl I loved, an’ then the blushin’ bride, 
A lookin’ so contented like, a standin’ by my side; 

An’ as purty as a pictur in her speckled muslin gown— 
(Most folks allowed ’et Tildy wuz th’ purtiest girl in town). 
I see th’ look o’ confidence she gin me on that day 

An’ seemed to hear th’ words ag’in ’et then I heard her say. 


An then I see th’ lovin’ wife, a toilin’ day by day 
Without the first unkindness or complainin’ in her way,— 
Although it never beat agin’ my dull and callous heart 
*Et summin’ up life’s kindly acts, I’d failed to do my part. 
An’ when our little humble nest hiid in it more than two 

I never realized that thar wuz double work to do. 


An’ then arose before my sight, four little bright-eyed boys 

*Et allus come t’ *‘ mother” with thar sorrers an’ thar joys; 

An’ sometimes when I'd come in cross an’—’g’ inst all reason—chide, 
They’ cuddle up whar “mother” stood an’ in her apron hide. 

I see agin her soft an’ mild appealin’ look to me. 

But when a man is half a brute, he’s bound t’ disagree ! 


Somehow I never noticed as th’ swift years crept away 

How she was gittin’ pale, an’ sort o’ stiller ev’ry day ; 

For she allus kept on workin’—jest a diggin’ with her might 
All through th’ blessed day-time hours, an’ far into the night, 
A washin’, or a bakin’, or a gittin’ of the meals, 

Or a mendin’ ragged stockin’s, all out at toes an’ heels. 


An’ finally appeared to view, a white face, strangely still! 
*Ith half-grown boys a sobbin’, an’ a room all dark an’ chill, 
An’ apitchur full o’ lalocs, restin’ on th’ kitchen stand, 

An’ a baskit full o’ mendin’, an’ some garments she had planned, 
An’ th’ sympathizin’ neighbors that come kindly flockin’ in,— 
As plain as ever shone th’ sun, I see it all ag’in! 

I ain’t yer sentimental kind, nor womanish, my friend ; 

But I shall keep a thinkin’, allys thinkin’ to the end, 

That if I’d treated Tildy right, she might been livin’ still, 
Instead o’ sleepin’ yonder, over yonder, on th’ hill. 

An’ my conscience is as full 0’ p’ints as any chestnut burr, 
Each time I think about th’ years I lived along o’ her. 


Thar’s folks ’et die by accident, an’ others by disease ; 

An’ some, when love an’ hope, an’ strength, are filtered to th’ lees, 

An’ conscience is a feller you can’t coddle every day; 

An’ the fee o’ conscience, sometimes is a mighty fee to pay! 

I figgered up th’ business in a nutshell t’other night 

That folks are first-class ciphers, ’less they act bout squar’ an rieh*! 
—Katharine H. berry. 
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DEOORATIVE FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


INEXPENSIVE DRAPERIES—LINEN—HAMMOCK AND SOFA PILLOws—DEco- 
RATING OLD FuRNITURE—BAGS FOR USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL 
Purrosks— PAPER BATTENBERG LACE— LINEN 
CrocHuEeTED LACE—WAxX FLOWERS—CLAY MODELING—DRAWN WorRK— 
DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


IV.—DECORATED FURNITURE. 


COAT of paint, a few touches of 
gilding, and a little effective dec- 
oration will apotheosize many a 
piece of old furniture which has 
been relegated to the attic to rest 
from its labors. As unpromising a 
/ piece of furniture as an old wash- 
’ bench was recently transformed 
into a very pretty porch seat bya 
little ingenuity and decoration. A 
tendency to weakness in one of its 
legs was remedied by a well-placed 
nail or two, and then its well-worn 
surface was covered with two coats 
of white enamel paint. Much use 
Se had worn the top of the bench toa 
smoothness that could hardly have been attained otherwise, 
except by planing. It was already transformed when it had 
passed through the process of being painted, but it was sus- 
ceptible of still farther decoration. A few carefully traced 
lines of gold made it prettier than before, and then the artist 
of the family added the crowning touch by painting a care- 
lessly-strewn bunch of pink and white Chrysanthemums upon 
the top of the bench, with a small cluster of leaves and buds 
at each end of the wide legs. It was unanimously voted by 
every one who saw it, one of the daintiest and prettiest porch 
seats that had been seen, and all forgave its homely associa- 
tion with the wash-tub, for the sake of its beauty and its glori- 
fied old age. 

One of the prettiest notions for a screen that shall combine 
the uses of a photograph-holder with its original purpose, is 
the screen made of a small clothes-horse. Screens with two 
or three panels, as may be preferred, may be purchased for 
from 50 to 75 cents, and any roughness should be rubbed 
off with sand-paper before the paint is applied. Two coats 
of white enamel paint are generally necessary to give a 
smooth surface. Fine hair lines of gold put at regular inter- 
vals around the upright pieces are very pretty, and relieve 
the plainness of the white paint. The space between the 
upper bars is to be filled by a decorated panel, and unless the 
screen is desired to be a photograph holder as well, this 
panel may be a plain piece of material, decorated according 
to the designer’s fancy. White mole-skin velvet, painted with 
pink and white Chrysanthemums or yellow Daisies, is very 
pretty; and I have seen one painted with graceful sprays of 
Maiden’s-hair Fern, which was exceedingly pleasing. A wide 
range of material is open, however, and anything that suits 
the fancy is available for this panel. The spaces to be filled 
are generally about 20 inches in length by nine or ten in 
width. Panels of huckaback, darned with some silk that con- 
trasts well with the color of which the curtains are made, are 
pretty, and easily done, besides being very inexpensive. 
Canvas, either gray or brown in tone, can be decorated with 
painting or embroidery, and even as dainty a material as bolt- 
ing-cloth can be used to advantage. Curtains of India or 
China silk are shirred at the top and fastened on the upper 
bar of the clothes-horse, and allowed to fall in full folds to 
the floor, or are shirred at each bar. 

A very pretty screen may be made of orange silk, with pan- 
els of sheer bolting-cloth, upon which Nasturtiums have been 


painted. Such beautiful designs can be found in China silk, 
that any one who has not the time or lacks the ability to 
decorate her panels, can make a screen no whit less dainty 
than her more fortunate friends, by buying some prettily 
figured silk that will contrast well with the curtains of the 
screen, and using it for the panels without any other decora- 
tion. If it is desired to use this screen for a photograph 
holder, three places should be cut in each panel, of sufficient 
size to insert a cabinet photograph. Of course in this case 
the back of the panel must be lined. The illustration shows 


ILLUSTRATION No. 1, CLOTHES-HORSE SCREIN 


one in which the panels have been made of figured olive silk, 
and the curtains of old rose. Graceful bows should be added 
when the screen is completed, and with very little cost and a 
comparatively small amount of work a very pretty ornament 
for the parlor is the result. 

A small wooden pail with a cover, such as is used to pack 
fruit butter in, can be transformed into a very pleasing work 
receptacle. It should first be thoroughly washed and aired, 
to remove all odor of its former contents, and then lined on 
the inside with quilted silk. This may be either tacked in 
place, or the entire lining may be carefully fitted and then 
sewed together, after which a very few tiny tacks at the top 
will be all that is necessary to keep it in place. Pockets will 
be found a great convenience, and these may be fastened on 
the lining at the maker’s taste. The lining is the trouble- 
some part of this task, and it is easier and pleasanter to do it 
first, for then the rest of the work is plain sailing. 

The pail should then have two coats of enamel paint. This 
may either be white, or some delicate shade of pearl or blue- 
gray. If the bands around the pail are picked out with gold, 
the decoration may stop there, but it adds very much to have 
some further ornament. A winter scene, with the branch of 
a snow-covered tree, upon which a couple of robins are perch- 
ing, is a pretty design ; or a blue sky, across which a flight of 
swallows stand out boldly, or a cluster of apple blossoms, are 
all decorations which will be pleasing. Scrap pictures have 
been pasted upon a pail which has first received a coat of 
paint, and the effect is very good, though of course not com- 
parable to hand painting. ‘ 

Given a boy blessed with an aptitude for carpentering, one 
can evolve a little table out of materials which may be col- 
lected either in the garret or cellar. Three old broomstick 
handles should be sawn off the right length for table legs, and 
crossed in such a way that they will stand firmly. It will be 
atask requiring some patience and perseverance to make 
them firm and secure, and fasten them tegether so strongly 
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that there will be no danger of their giving way beneath any 
weight. A piece of strong wire will be found very useful in 
this task. When this is done, the table is ready for its top. 
A round barrel-cover will be just the thing, if one has it; if 
not, either a round or a square top can be constructed. This 
should be fastened firmly in place on the top of the legs, 
which will have to be sawn off at such an angle that their tops 
will be level. 

The table is now ready for the household artist. Two 
coats of carriage paint will make it a very fair imitation of 
ebony, and gold paint judiciously used will add toit. A large 


bow of ribbon should be tied where the legs are crossed, to 


hide the wire and nails, and the top of the table may be cov- 
ered in a variety of ways. A small stand-cover may be 
thrown over it, or a piece of felt just the size of the top may 
be cut and tacked neatly on, painting or embroidering it if 
desired, and finishing the edges with a fringe made of the 
same, or a contrasting shade of the felt, slashed to the depth 
of two inches, 

An old wire broiler that has been consigned to the rubbish- 
heap can be rescued and converted into a paper rack by gild- 
ing it and weaving wide ribbon, of two alternating shades, 
through the bars. The ribbon can either be run through the 
two sides, leaving sufficient fullness at the ends to allow the 
front of the rack to fall forward and leave room for the 
papers, or silk elastic can be put at the ends, and all the rib- 
bon decoration reserved for the front. A bow of the two 
shades should be fastened on the front of the rack, and two 
or three gilded cones are a pretty improvement. 

Little rush-bottomed chairs, the real old-fashioned ones 
which are so hard to find nowadays, can be made dainty 
enough to grace any drawing-room, with a little paint. A very 
pretty one was painted with black carriage paint, and a trailing 
cluster of Nasturtiums painted upon the back. A cushion of 
rich orange-brown plush was fastened in the seat, and a bow 
of nasturtium shades of ribbon was tied on one corner of the 
back. Another was painted a pearly gray and had old rose 
cushions at the back and in the seat; and one no less pretty 
was painted ivory white and was decorated with Morning 
Glories, and bows of rose and blue ribbon. There is such a 
variety of ways in which these chairs may be decorated, that 
it seems almost superfluous to suggest any more. An old 
stone butter-jar can be made into a most artistic scrap-jar by 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 2, DECORATED CHILD’s BENCH. 


one handy with a brush. A background of shaded grays, 
browns, or olives can be put on the jar first, mixed with 
enamel so that it will have the glossy look of fired pottery. 
When this is thoroughly dry, paint whatever the fancy 
prompts. Pretty sprays of Virginia Creeper, which are about 
the easiest thing an amateur artist can attempt, or purple and 


The inside of the jar should be painted some color that will 
harmonize with the decoration. 

A child’s red bench, that has seen its best days, can be 
made fanciful and dainty enough to be a part of a fairy 
queen’s furniture. A coat of white paint must be put on first, 
and then gold paint can be added lavishly. The rounds at 
the back can be gilded half the way up, and gold bands can 
be put around the legs. A dainty cushjon of white embroid- 


| ered with yellow, makes a beautiful finish for this little seat, 


fastened in place with yellow and white ribbons. If it is de- 
sired to make it more serviceable and less dainty, a more dur- 
able color than ivory white can be selected for the coat of 


| paint, and the cushion can be made of a darker material, and 


with a less delicate color for the embroidery than yellow. 

A very pretty and serviceable paper-rack can be made from 
a piece of a matting. A strip one-third longer than its width 
should be taken, and the lower part turned up, as in the 
illustration, ‘The matting shown in the illustration was 
brought from Madeira, and could not be easily found here, 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 3, PAPER-RACK. 


but there is a quality very much resembling it which can be 
found at an art store, or the ordinary matting could be used. 
Manilla rope should be used for the decoration, and the ends 
frayed out for tassels. A slender strip of wood should be 
fastened to the edge of the matting which is turned up, to 
hold it in place. No prettier decoration could be devised 
than the simple one of the twisted rope, and though the plain 
surface of the matting could be decorated in addition with 
painting, yet it is rather a restful relief to the eye to meei 
with only the soft shades of the matting and rope. This is 
one of the rare articles that are really as useful as orna- 
mental, and will be an always-ready receptacle for the news- 
papers which are so apt to accumulate around the house and 


litter up the tables. 
—Mrs. M. E. Kenney 


THERE is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 

But the heart by turning the picture 
May find the sunny spot—/’Aavle Cary. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AN OLD-TIME 0O00K-BOOK. 


AND THE “ PLAIN, SIMPLE, HEALTHFUL Foop OF OLDEN TIMEs.” 


been handed down in a family from generation to 
generation. By the tftle-page, there is no doubt as to the 
antiquity of the recipes; as to their usefulness, the reader 
must judge : 


E have lately received a legacy of a very old cook- 
book—so old that its recipes should surely be 
most valuable, for it is well-known how much 
housekeepers prize old recipes, ones that have 


The Compleat 


COOK 


Expertly Prefcribing 
The moft ready Ways, 


Italian, 
Spanifh or 
French. 


For Dreffing of Flefh and 


Fifh, ordering of Sauces 
Or making of 


PASTRY. 


LONDON, Printed for Odsadiah Blagrave at 
the Sign of the Black Bear in St. Pauls Church- 
yard, and R. Harford at the Angel in Cornhil, 
near the Royal Exchange, 1683. 


Whether 


Our grandmothers speak of the plain, simple, healthful 
food of olden times, scoff at the “ new-fangled” dishes of to- 
day, and call the recipes in our modern cook-books, elaborate, 
fussy, expensive. In looking over this old book one won- 
ders how cooks ever made anything “fit to eat” by its direc- 
tions. The mixed language of the rules, as well as the mani- 
fold mixtures of their ingredients, appall us. Compare this 
“Bisque ” with the many simple yet delicious ones given by 
our noted cooks : 

To make a Bisque of Carps. 

Take twelve small Carps, and one great one, all Male Carps, 
draw them and take out all the Milts, flea the twelve small Carps, 
cut off their heads and take out their Tongues and take the fish 
from the bones of the flead Carps, and twelve Oysters, two or 
three yolks of hard Eggs, mash all together, season it with Cloves, 
Mace and Salt, and make thereof a stiff searse: add thereto the 
yolks of four or five eggs to bind it, fashion that sirst into balls or 
lopings as you please, lay them into a deep dish or earthern pan, 


and put thereto twenty or thirty great Oysters, two or three An- 
chovies, the -Milts and Tongues of your twelve Carps, half a 
pound of fresh Butter, the Liquor of your Oysters, the juyce of a 
Lemon or two; a little white-Wine, some of Corbilion wherein 
your great Carp is boyled, and a whole Onion, so set them a stew- 
ing on a soft fire, and make a hoop [soup?] therewith; for the great 
Carp you must scald him and draw him, lay him for half an hour, 
with the other Carps heads in a deep pan with so much white-Wine 
Vinegar as will cover and serve to boyl him and the other heads 
in; put therein Pepper, whole Mace,a race of Ginger, Nutmeg, 
Salt, sweet Herbs, an Onion or two sliced,a Lemon; when you 
boyl your Carps, pour your Liquor with the Spice into the Kettle 
wherein you will boyl him; when it is boyled put in your Carp, let 
it not boyl too fast for breaking; after the Carp hath boyled a 
while put in the Head, when it is enough, take off the Kettle, and 
let the Carps and the Heads keep warm in the Liquor till you go 
to dish them. When you dress your Bisque, take a large silver 
dish, set it on the fire, lay therein Sippets of Bread, then put ina 
Ladle full of your Corbillion, then take up your great Carp and lay 
him in the midst of the Dish, then range the twelve Heads about 
the Carp, then take the searse of the Carp, lay that in, then your 
Oysters, Milts and Tongues, then pour on the Liquor wherein the 
searse was boyled, wring in the juyce of a Lemon, and two 
Oranges; Garnish your dish with pickled Barberries, Lemons and 
Oranges, and serve very hot to the table. 

The “Spanish Cream” és simple, truly, but look at the 
accessories! One must be in the country to make it at all, 
and it is almost necessary to be a milkmaid as well: 

Spanish Cream. 

Put hot water in a Bucket, and go with it to the Milking, then 
pour out the water and instantly milk into it, and presently strain 
it into Milk-pans of an ordinary fulness, but not after an ordinary 
way; for you must set your pans on the ground: and stand ona 
stool, and pour it forth that it may rise in bubbles with the fall; 
this on the Morrow will be a very tough Cream, which you must 
take off with your skimmer, and lay it in the dish, laying upon lay- 
ing; and if you please strew some Sugar between them. 

“To make a posset the Earl of Arundels way” is really 
tempting, cream, nutmeg, ale, sugar and sack entering into 
its composition, to be taken warm. 

“A Capon larded with lemon ” is a novelty. 

“A Pumpion Pye ” has, besides ten eggs and a modicum of 
““pumpion,” rosemary, parsley, thyme, sweet marjoram, ver- 
juyce, white wine, all kinds of spices; thin, round slices of 
apple “currans” and a row of “froiz.” What és this last? 

“To make an Out-landish dish ” is the name of one recipe, 
but the dish itself does not appear to us any more outlandish 
than many another in this little book. 

To make an Out-landish Dish. 

Take the Liver of an Hogg, and cut it in small pieces about the 
bigness of a-Span, then take Anniseed, or French seed, Pepper 
and Salt, and season them therewithal, and lay every piece sever- 
ally round in the Caul of the Hogg, and so roast them on a 
Bird-spit. 

“To make Pyramidis Cream,” Hartshorn, gum-arabic and 
gum-dragon are required, with many other nice things, in- 
cluding “musk and amber-greece,” to make the “gelly,” 
turned out in the shape of pyramids. 

Another “ Harts-horn gelly” uses, besides six ounces of 
Hartshorn, three ounces of “Ivory”! “boyled” in two quarts 
of water, with three “ walms,” sugar and spice. 

Two reeipes for cooking snails are given, one (“they are no 
way so as in Pottage”’) is a soup with every imaginable thing 
in it besides the snails; by the other rule the snails are 
boiled, taken from the shell, soaked an hour in pepper and 
“ sallet-oyl,” ep/aced in the shells, each shell then filled up 
with sallet-oyl and herbs, stewed on a gridiron over a “soft” 
fire. ‘“ Serve warm.” 

A “Quaking Pudding” is really delicate with a large pint 
of cream, ten eggs, rose-water and a tiny bit of “fine flower,” 
“boyled.” 
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“ To fricate Calves Chaldron ” sounds unpleasant. 

“To fricate Champignion ” is more to our liking. 

“To murine Carps, Mullets, Gurnet, Rocher or Wale” 
(whale ?) sounds mysterious, but is only “ potting,” just as we 
do it, in jars. 

“To make the best Sausage that ever was eat !”—modest. 

“A singular Receipt for making a Cake” begins with half a 
peck of “flower,” and is a solid sort of fruit-cake. 

“To dress a Pike,” we are told to “rub off his skin while 
he lives with Bay-Salt.” Horrors! 

“ To boyl a Capon with Ranioles” has pages of ingredients, 


the “ Ranioles” being made of a little of everything, from | , 
| mon and Nutmegs must be sifted through a Searce, two pounds of 


Beet-leaves to “ Naples-Bisket and Pomecitron.” 
“ Frumity ” is a really appetizing dish. 


“Spanish Pap,” “A Portugal Dish,” “The Jacobins Pot- | 


well and strain them with your Yeast, and a little warm water into 
your Flower, and stir them together, then put your Butter cold in 


tage,” attract attention. 

“A Carp Pye” is marked, “ Zhzs ts meat for a Pope.” 

“A Spanish Olio” is an Olio indeed; “a couple of Hog’s 
ears,”’ one item. 

After telling how “ To souce a Pig,” one is informed “it is 
a necessary Dish in any Gentleman’s house.” 

We add a few interesting, mayhap, useful recipes : 
To make a Green Pudding. 


Take a penny Loaf of stale bread, grate it, put to half a pound of | 


Sugar grated Nutmeg, as much Salt as will season it, three 
quarters of a pound of Beef-suet shred very small; then take sweet 
herbs, the most of them Marigolds, eight Spinages; shred the 
Herbs very small, mix all well together, then take two Eggs, and 
work them up together with your hand, and make them into round 
Balls, and when the water boyls put them in, serve them with 
Rose-water, Sugar and Butter, or Sauce. 
The Lord Conway, his Lordship Receipts for the making of 
Amber Puddings. 
First take the entrails of a young Hog, and wash them very 


clean, and then take two pounds of the best Hogs fat, and a pound | 


and a half of the best Jordan Almonds, the which being blanched, 
take one half of them and beat them very small, and the other half 
reserve whole unbeaten, then take a pound and a half of fine 
Sugar, and four white Loves, and grate the Loves over the former 
Composition, and mingle them well together in a Bason, having so 
done, put to it half an ounce of Ambergreece, the which must be 
scraped very small over the said composition, take half a quarter 
of an ounce of Levant Musk, and bruise it ina Marble Mortar, 
with a quarter of a pint of Orange-flower-water, then mingle these 
all very well together, and having so done, fill the said entrails 
therewith. 

This Receipt was given his Lordship by an /¢a/ian for a great 
Rarity, and has been found so to be by those Ladies of Honour, to 
whom his Lordship has imparted the said Reception. 

To make a Chicken or Pygeon Pye. 

Take your Pygeons (if they be not very young) cut them into 
four quarters, one sweet-bread sliced the long way, that it may be 
thin, and the pieces not too big, one sheeps-tongue, a little more 
than parboyled, and the skin pulled off, and the tongue cut in 
slices, two or three slices of Veal, as much of Mutton, young 
chickens (if not little) quarter them, Chicken-heads, Lark, or any 
such like, Pullets, Cocks combs, Oysters, Calves Udder cut in 
pieces, good store of Marrow; for seasoning, take as much Pepper 
and Salt as you think fit to season it slightly; a good store of 
sweet Marjoram, a little Thyme, and Lemon-pill fine sliced, season 
well with these Spices as the time of the year will afford, put in 
either of Chestnuts (if you put in Chestnuts they must first be 
either boyled or roasted) Gooseberries or Guage, large Mace will 
do well in this Pye, then take a little piece of Veal parboyled and 
slice it very fine, as much Marrow as meat stirred amongst it, then 
take grated Bread; as much as a quarter of the meat, four yolks of 
Eggs, or more according to the stuff you make, shred Dates as 
small as may be, season with Salt, but not too salt, Nutmeg as 
much as will season it, sweet Marjoram a pretty store very small 
shred, work it up with as much sweet Cream as will make it up in 
little Puddings, some long some round, so put as many of them in 
the Pye as you please; put therein two or three spoonfuls of 


Gravy of Mutton, or so much strong Mutton broth before you put 
it in the Oven, the bottom of boyled Artichokes, minced Marrow, 
over and in the bottom of the Pye after your Pye is baked; when 
you put it up, have some five yolks of Eggs minced, and the juyce 
of two or three Oranges, the meat of one Lemon cut in pieces, a 
little white and Claret Wine; put this in your Pye being well 
mingled, and shake it very well together. 
The Countess of Rutlands Receipts for making the rare 
Banbury Cake, which was much praised at her Daugh- 


ters (the Right Honorable the Lady Chaworths) Wedding. 
Imprimis. 


Take a peck of fine flower, and half an ounce of large Mace, haif 
an ounce of Nutmegs and half an ounce of Cinnamon, your Cinna- 


Butter, half a score of Eggs, put out four of the whites of them, 
something above a pint of good Ale-yeast, beat your Eggs very 


little Lumps: The water you knead withall must be scalding hot, 
if you will make it good paste, the which having done, lay the 
Paste to rise in a warm Cloth, a quarter of an hour or thereupon; 
then put in ten pounds of Currans, and a little Musk and Amber- 
greece dissolved in Rose water, your Currans must be made very 
dry, or else they will make your Cake heavy, strew as much Sugar 
finely beaten amongst the Currans as you shall think the water has 
taken away the sweetness from them, break your Paste into little 
pieces, into a Kimnel or such like thing and lay a Layer of Paste 
broken into little pieces, and a Layer of Currans, until your Cur- 


| rans are all put in, mingle the Paste and the Currans very well, but 


take heed of breaking the Currans, you must take out a piece of 
Paste after it hath risen in a warm cloth before you put in the Cur- 
rans to cover the top,and the bottom, you must roul the cover 
something thin, and the bottom likewise, and wet it with Rose- 
water and close the bottom of the side, or the middle which you 
like best, prick the top and the sides with a small long pin, when 
your Cake is ready to go into the Oven, cut it in the midst of the 
sight round about with a Knife an inch deep, if your Cake be of a 
peck of Meal it must stand two hours in the Oven, your Oven must 
be as hot as for Manchet. 

To make Angelot. 

Take a gallon of stroakings, and a pint of Cream as it comes 
from the Cow, and put it together with a little Rennet; when you 
fill, turn up the midst side of the Cheese-fat, fill them a little at 
once, and let it stand all that day and the next, then turn them, 
and let them stand till they will slip out of the fat, salt them on 
both sides, and when the Coats begin to come on them, for the 
thicker the Coat is the better. 

To make a Marchpane: To ice him, etc. 

Take two pounds of Almonds blanched, and beaten in a stone 
Mortar till they begin to come to a fine Paste, and take a pound of 
sifted Sugar, and put it in the Mortar with the Almonds, and so 
leave it till it come to a perfect Paste, putting in now and then 
a spoonful of Rosewater to keep from Oyling; when you have 
beaten them to a perfect Paste cover the Marchpane in a sheet, as 
big as a Charger, and set an edge about as you do about a Tart, 
and a bottom of wafers under him; thus bake it in an Oven or 
baking pan, when you see your Marchpane js hard and dry, take it 
out and ice it with Rosewater and Sugar, being made as thick as 
Batter for Fritters, so spread it on it with a wing-feather, so put it 
into the Oven again; and when you see it rise high, then take it 
out and garnish it with some pretty conceits, made of part of the 


same stuff, stick long Comfits upright in him. So serve it. xs 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OLD TIME PROVERBS. 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet. 

Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the wise. 

Better is he that hideth his folly than a man that hideth his 
wisdom. 

The heart of fools is as their mouth, but the mouth of the wise 
is as their heart. 

He that buildeth his house with other men’s money is like one 
that gathereth himself stones for the tomb of his burial. 
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IN OHERRY-TIME. 


In cherry-time, the bee hums by, 
In quest of honeyed flower ; 

And then the world its fairest seems, 
A green and leafy bower. 


In cherry-time, the roses blush 
In a long and fragrant train, 
And songs, so full of summer joy, 
Are tinkled by the rain. 


In cherry-time, the skies are blue— 
’Neath us the red-white clover, 

Whose paths of sweetness wind and wind 
The hills and valleys over. 


In cherry-time, the music gay 
Of childhood’s laugh is blending, 
With ruddy filling of the pails— 
Vacation weeks thus spending. 


In cherry-time, do lovers walk, 
These happy hours for wooing, 

When all the world is bright with bloom, 
Roses their petals strewing. 


In cherry-time, the robins’ dream 
Is changed to sweet fulfilling, 
He has a song, too, for the days, 

A cherry-hymn he’s trilling. 


In cherry-time, the promise kept, 
To spring made by the summer— 
Red luscious fruit in place of blooms 
Brought fresh to each new comer. 
—Florence Cane. 


Original in Goon House KEEPING. 


OAPTAIN AZARIAH’S MISTAKE 


In TRYING TO HELP PAY FOR THE CHURCH ORGAN. 


ERE’S some one to see you, Aunt 
Naomi,” called Ted Crixton, looking 
through the open window. “Aunt 
Naomi, Aunt Naomi! Where can 
she be?” 

The boy darted into the kitchen, 
then ran up stairs, down cellar, into 
the milk-room, then out upon the 
porch where he called at the top of 
his voice, “ Aunt Na-o-mi Crixton!” 

“ Here I be,” came faintly from the 
garden. Then asthe boy rushed down 
to her, she added, “I’ve been watching the old yellow hen. 
She’s stole her nest somewhers. There it is now—and 15 
eggs in it, I declare. What’d you want, Ted?” 

“Captain Azariah’s out here at the gate, and wants to see 
you. Corilla has sent a message. She wants dozens of 
things, I guess.” 

“ Well, well, you run off to school or you'll be late, I’ll see 
to the Captain.” 

So saying, Aunt Naomi took up her apron, in which she had 
carefully laid her newly found treasures, and hurried to the 
gate. Captain Azariah Hoskins, or Captain Azariah, as he was 
familiarly known, lived at Briarly, four miles distant, where 
Corilla Crixton was teaching the village school. Aunt Naomi 
would be glad to hear from her; besides callers rarely came 
to North Ridge, as this part of the town was called. 

“I’m proper glad to see you, Captain,” she exclaimed 
breathlessly, “I wouldn’t have kept you waiting a minute 
if I'd known you was here. How’s everything down to 
Briarly ?” 

“ Progressin’” replied the Captain, his wrinkled face beam- 
ing with smiles. “I hed to go up ter Coverton, an’ C’rilla 
axed me ter stop here. Ye’ve hearn ov the big time they’re 
gettin’ up at the church?” 


“Why no!” exclaimed Aunt Naomi in surprise; “we 
didn’t get down to meeting last Sunday. What is it?” 

“A festival they call it, ter help pay fur the new orgin. 
C’rilla’s a smart un!” chuckled the Captain. “ They’re 
goin’ ter have littery exercises of some kind, I dunno what. 
They’ve got the church well littered up anyhow, with cedar, 
weeds an’ sich. Then there’s ter be supper in the vestry. 
All sorts ov new-fangled notions, C’rilla’s a marster hand 
ter flax ’round. She wants ye ter bring down some sweet- 
bread, sponge cake, I b’lieve she called it, an some eggs an’ 
strawb’ries.” 

“ How many does she want?” asked Aunt Naomi reflect- 
ively. 

“ Let’s see, its 30 quarts ov strawb’ries an’ 10 dozen eggs. 
No, I guess I’m wrong agen, as usual. I told C’rilla I’d git 
it twisted ef she didn’t write it down. Wife says I can't git 
anything straight. C’rilla larfed an’ said she’d resk it, an’ 
I’ve gone an’ got it wrong the fust thing.” The Captain 
laughed heartily at his mistake, then continued. 

“Tt’s 30 dozen eggs an’ 1o quarts ov strawb’ries.” 

“Goodness, I haven’t got half as many,” exclaimed Aunt 
Naomi in dismay. “If it was the’way you put it first, Cap- 
tain, I could do it. We were up afore the sun, Ted and me, 
and picked berries to put down for winter; great beauties 
they were, too. But theeggs. Mercy me, I promised Ted I'd 
pack them this morning, and I haven’t got more’n athird 
enough.” 

“Well ye must do the best ye kin. C’rilla said fur ye an’ 
Ted ter come down airly an’ spend the arternoon, an’ go ter 
the show with her,” added the Captain, as he drove up the 
road towards Coverton. 

“Thirty dozen eggs!” repeated Aunt Naomi, as she almost 
ran back to the house. ‘‘ Whatever isthe child thinking of ? 
Well, Ted will have to give them up,” she added regretfully. 
“ Corilla wants them for the church; I can’t disappoint her. 
I’ll make my cake and then I'll see if Susan Lane and Mrs. 
Bennett have put down all theirs.” 

As Aunt Naomi was beating her eggs to the froth necessary 
for the “ perfection sponge cake,” for which she was noted, 
Miss Hetty Perkins entered. Miss Hetty lived in the next 
district, two miles away by the road, but there was a short cut 
across the fields. She had been at church the previous 
Sunday, and so knew all about the entertainment. 

“Its a strawberry and ice-cream festival,” explained Miss 
Hetty. “I didn’t think when Corilla went down there to 
teach, how she and the new minister’s wife would stir them 
up. First to carpet the church, and then an organ. What 
have you got your eggs packed for? I thought you was 
going to to try that new way of putting them down in lime for 
winter prices?” 

“Corilla wants the.a,” replied Aunt Naomi. Then she 
told her visitor of the message which Captain Azariah had 
brought. 

“Goodness gracious, but you’re in a fix!” replied Miss 
Hetty consolingly. “Well I won’t stop to hinder you. I 
just ran over to borrow your wrapper pattern. Hezekiah 
sent me print for one.” 

However, she did stop for one bit of gossip after another, 
until the cake was baked and Aunt Naomi was ready to 
begin her quest for eggs. Then Miss Hetty finally started. 
The neighbors on the North Ridge were trying to increase 
their rather scanty amount of pin-money by the profits of 
their poultry-yards. There was a friendly rivalry between 
them. Mrs. Bennett, as having the larger income, had 
bought an incubator. Another had built a new hen-house 
after the most improved fashion. Some were trying one ex- 
periment, some another. Aunt Naomi scouted at them all. 

“ The old-fashioned ways are good enough for me,” she de- 
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clared stoutly. “Eggs are eggs, and I’ll have as many to 
show for my year’s work as the rest. See if I don’t.” 

Yet she consented to try the new way of coating the shells 
with a preparation of lime, to preserve them until winter, 
when a higher price could be obtained. Thus far she had not 
succeeded in saving any. One or another would come in for 
a dozen or two, “just to accommodate,” and Aunt Naomi 
would dislike to refuse. 

“ Do save them up, and not let the others beat you,” urged 
Ted, and himself refused the next request. 

Thus it happened that Aunt Naomi now had eight dozen 
ready to “put down.” From farm-house to farm-house, Aunt 
Naomi hurried, getting one dozen here, another there. Nearly 
all had packed theirs the day before, and so had but few to 
give. In each place she must tell them of Captain Azariah’s 
errand. They all shared her curiosity as to what Corilla 
Crixton could want of so many eggs. It was 12 o’clock when 
Aunt Naomi returned home with her last pail of eggs. She 
was tired but satisfied. These would make out the required 
number. Ted stood in the doorway, peering into the kitchen. 
He turned as he heard his aunt’s voice, and ran down the 
walk to relieve her of her burden. 

“What’s up, Aunt Naomi?” he asked eagerly. ‘“ Where’s 
dinner? What on earth are you going to do with so many eggs? 
1 thought you was going to pack them down this morning!” 

“ Corilla sent up for them, Ted,” explained Miss Crixton. 
“T would have refused any one else for your sake. ‘That was 
what Captain Azariah stopped to say. You'll have to stay 
out of school this afternoon and we’ll take them down, and 
stay to the festival.” 

Meantime the Captain had told one and another whom he 
met on the road, the miller from the “ falls,” a lawyer from the 
“ ville” and a farmer from East Briarly, of the festival at the 
church, and urged them to attend. To each, he related his 
interview with Miss Crixton and laughed over the mistake he 
had so nearly made. 

“Did you say Miss Crixton hadn’t eggs enough?” asked a 
little blue-eyed maiden, standing by her father’s side. 

“That’s what she said, sartin’, that she hadn’t more’n a 
third enough,” replied the Captain with a kindly smile. 

“Then I'll bring down some,” exclaimed the child eagerly. 
“T couldn’t give anything towards the organ, but I’ve got 
two hens, and theireggs are my own. That’ll be helping, 
won't it?” 

“ Bless yer heart, child, it will sartin,” replied the Captain, 
and drove on. 

The village school had ahalf-holiday as Corilla Crixton, 
the young teacher, was helping the new minister’s wife to 
decorate the church for the evening’s entertainment. With 
them were some of the leading workers of the church. 
Glancing from the window Corilla saw Aunt Naomi and Ted 
driving slowly by, and leaving the girls to finish trimming the 
gloomy vestry, she hurried up to her boarding place. 

“We’ve brought your things, Corilla,” said Aunt Naomi, 
complacently, taking pails and baskets from beneath the 
seats. ‘‘We’ve come slow and careful, so’s not to smash 
them. The berries are as nice as any you ever saw, but what 
did you want of so many eggs? I had hard work to get them, 
even for the church.” 

“Oh! we’re going to make ice-cream, that’s why I wanted 
you to bring them down early,” laughed Corilla, removing 
the fresh green leaves from the top of a basket of berries. 
“We've a real egg famine here. We couldn’t get one for love 
or money.” 

“But you never can make 30 dozen into ice-cream to- 
night,” commented Aunt Naomi, taking the cover from a pail 
ofeggs. “Those are as handsome eggs as ever you see, if I 

haven’t any dollar-and-a-haif fowls.” 


tions! ” exclaimed Corilla in dismay. 


Corilla did not notice the last remark. 
_“Thirty dozen!” she gasped, “and how many straw- 
berries ?” 
“TI brought two quarts more than you sent for, for yourself, 


Corilla,” said her aunt fondly. 
wanted Io quarts.” 

“Captain Azariah made that mistake after all my cau- 
“Aunt Naomi, I sent 
for 30 quarts of berries and 10 dozen eggs. Whatever shall I 
do? This isno laughing matter, Ted, with our supper ad- 
vertised. Hadn’t you any more berries, Auntie?” 

“Yes, plenty of them, and you could have had them as 
well as not.” 

“T’}l tell you what I’ll do, sis,” exclaimed Ted, pitying his 
sister. “I'll drive back and get them; I can go and come 
again before six o’clock.” 

“Then take Mr. Quimbey’s horse, and let yours rest,” 
said genial Mrs. Quimbey, who had been an amused listener 
to the colloquy. 

“Whatever shall we do with so many eggs,” asked one of 
the ladies at the church, when Corilla told them of the Cap- 
tain’s mistake. 

“Sell them,” replied Corilla quickly. 

“T have it,” exclaimed little Mrs. Furnevelt, the minister’s 
wife. ‘ We will make the best of circumstances, so as not to 
hurt the Captain’s feelings. It is hard enough for so ener- 
getic a man to grow old, without feeling that he hinders in- 
stead of hélps. I think I see how this may prove a blessing 
in disguise. Corilla, I want to see you in the primary room 
for a minute; the girls can finish here.” 

Whatever Mrs. Furnevelt’s idea was, she did not choose 
that any one but Corilla should know of it until the @ening. 
The doors into the supper-room were kept locked after the 
tables were set, and the two friends worked busily, now and 
then sending some of the small boys for materials that seemed 
utterly incongruous, such as empty pasteboard boxes, an 
armful of hay, and a short ladder. When Corilla went home 
to supper, Ted had not yet returned. He came ina few 
minutes, his usually merry face strangely sober. 

“ Didn’t you get the berries?” asked Corilla in sudden fear. 

“Yes, the berries are all right; but, sis, here are more 
eggs. 1 couldn’t help bringing them. Mrs. Bennet had 
spent the whole afternoon getting them. They are all given 
to help pay for the organ. Twenty dozen more.” 

Much to Ted’s surprise, Corilla laughed merrily. 

“Now that the berries have come, we'll take the eggs 
gladly. I would not dare buy any more, but all that are 
given we can use profitably, I trust.” 

“ How can you?” asked Ted incredulously. 

Corilla would not explain, but told him to come to the 
vestry the moment the exercises were over. Then she 
hurried back to the church. Mrs. Quimbey and some of the 
neighbors had offered to hull the berries and Ted would 
bring them down later. Mrs. Furnevelt laughed gleefully 
over the additional supply of eggs. Then there cameatimid 
knock at the closed door. Corilla opened the door to find 
little Bessie Laird and two of her schoolmates. 

“Please, ma’am, the Captain said that Miss Crixton 
couldn’t get you eggs enough, so we brought some. It’s all 
we can do towards the organ. Will it help?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Corilla, kissing the rosebud mouth, 
and sending the little ones away happy with her praise. 
Next came Miss Beebe, with a market basket full which 
she had collected in her neighborhood. Then came baskets 
and pails from far and near, each containing more eggs. 
Mrs. Furnevelt and Corilla looked at each other in dismay. 
Had the entire community conspired to deluge them with 
eggs? How had the news spread so quickly? Captain 


“ Captain Azariah said you 
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Azariah had only been to Coverton, and here were gifts of 
eggs not only from the North Ridge, but from the “ falls,” 
the “ ville,” and East Briarly. They had all come because 
of Captain Azariah’s Mistake. What bird of the air had 
carried the news? ‘They had just time to unpack the last 
hamper, when the notes of the organ warned them that it 
was time to go to their places in the audience-room. 

The entertainment was a simple one, such as the country 
people liked best; recitations by the children of the Sabbath- 
school, music, and a short flower exercise, which Mrs. Furne- 
velt had prepared. Several little maidens represented the 
rose, daisy, lily, and other favorite flowers. Yet the most 
interest centered in the supper-room below. Ice-cream and 
strawberries had been the magic words which had brought 
them together. While the choir was singing the last selec- 
tion, Mrs. Furnevelt and Corilla hurried down to the vestry. 
There at the door stood a young man with a large case of 
eggs beside him. 

“Captain Hoskins said, at Coverton to-day, that you 
couldn’t get enough eggs for your festival to-night, so father 
sent these down. He had them all packed for market. Am 
I in time?” 

“Yes, in ample time. Come right in this way, please,” 
laughed Mrs. Furnevelt. She led the way through the sup- 
per-room, into the primary class-room, which had been the 
scene of their labors. The young man stood aghast at the 
sight of so many eggs. 

“Tt’s all right,” replied Mrs. Furnevelt reassuringly. ‘“ Put 
the case in that corner, please. Now come and have supper 
with us. I will explain later.” 

The tables were already filled, and their corps of assistants 
were in their places. There was need of haste fora time. 
While the guests were waiting to be served, they looked 
about in surprise. Could this be the vestry whose gloominess 
they had so often deplored? It seemed rather like a bit of 
fairy-land. Garlands of daisies wreathed each pillar, and 
draped the windows, and hung in long, graceful festoons over 
the tables. Ferns, red and white clover, and buttercups 
adorned the walls in lieu of pictures and mottoes, while upon 
the tables were bouquets of roses. The door into the primary 
class-room was closed, and in large, green letters were the 
words, “ Briarly Egg Emporium. Admission, five cents.” 
What could that mean? 

“The ladies have prepared a surprise for us, it seems,” 
remarked Rev. Mr. Furnevelt, as they arose from the tables. 
“T move we investigate it.” 

Ted Crixton as door-keeper had his hands full for a time. 
Was it a barn, or an egg store, into which they were ad- 
mitted? It seemed like a pleasing combination of the two. 
On one side the seats had been piled one above another 
until the required height was obtained. These were covered 
with hay and bore a good resemblance to an ordinary hay- 
mow. Against this stood a short Jadder while on the hay 
were all sorts of nests filled with eggs. Another side had 
been transformed into a miniature field, where amez.g the 
hay-cocks were nests and nests of eggs, such as none of the 
most enthusiastic had ever seen, save in theirdreams. A 
long table filled the third side. On this, arranged in tiers 
one above another, were rows of nests, a dozen eggs in each. 
These bore various humorous inscriptions, while above were 
the words: 

“Eggs for sale. Who’ll buy? Who’ll buy?” 

The hint was laughingly taken. Many who would not 
have thought of going to the grocery for them, cheerfully paid 
a quarter for one of these dainty nests full. Those who had 
been so perplexed now thought they knew why Corilla Crix- 
ton had wanted so many. It was, indeed, an ingenious de- 
vice by which to make money, and was all the more appro- 


priate because of this new industry of the women. Who had 
ever thought of an “egg emporium?” It was a new word to 
them, and was suggestive of city life. They had never 
known what an emporium was like. As these finished their 
survey and passed out, others took their places, and the little 
room was kept filled. As the nests were sold, Mrs. Furnevelt 
or Corilla replaced them with others from beneath the table. 
At length only the case of eggs remained. 

“Don’t trouble about those, Miss Crixton,” said the young 
man who had brought them. “I can take them back just as 
well. Father only sent them over to accommodate. We 
never dreamed of your being so overwhelmed with them.” 

“T have brought you another customer, Miss Crixton,” re- 
marked Mr. Furnevelt, coming up at that moment.” Allow 
me to introduce to you, Mr. Hammond of Boston. He offers 
to relieve you of this case of eggs.” 

“Your egg emporium furnished me with a new idea, Miss 
Crixton,” added the stranger. “It is not often that I havea 
chance to buy a case of eggs at a church festival,” he added 
facetiously. 

“T’ve bought back all your eggs, Auntie, eight nests full,” 
announced Ted triumphantly,” I didn’ care if it did take all 
I had saved for the Fourth; it’ll help pay for the organ, and 
you can put them down for winter and not let the others 
beat you.” 

“Well, well! C’rilla, so I did furgit after all,” chuckled 
Captain Azariah.” Wife said I must come an’ ’scuse myself. 
I reckon it was a fort’nit mistake fur ye. Yer egg-room was 
the pootiest part ov the show. Ain’t ye glad I made the 
mistake ?” 

“Indeed we are, Captain. 
replied Corilla gayly. 

“Then I mistrust ’twas yerself not me thet made a mis- 
take, in not knowin’ how many ye wanted,” laughed the 
Captain, as he turned away. 


It was a good thing for us,” 


— Willametta A. Preston. 
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WHISPERS IN THE OORN-FIELD. 
The Savior walked with His beloved disciples 
Among the corn. 
His face was tender with a sweet compassion 
That Sabbath morn. 


Within their close-shut leaves the kernels quivered 
And then grew still ; 

With keenest rapture every cornstalk trembled, 
And then a thrill 


Swept o’er the field: ‘* Behold! the Master cometh— 
Hush!” far and near 

The whisper rose and fell; the lowly Jesus 
He paused to hear. 


He paused and listened long: His worn disciples 
Murmured, “ He grieves.” 

Then bending low they plucked the ears, nor heeded 
The whispering leaves. 


But soft upon the close-sheathed dome before Him 
He laid His hand,— 

The tender touch that healed the blind and speechless 
Burst every band. 


And lo! from out the unfurled satin armor 
Bright corn silk rolled— 

Caressingly it hung about His fingers 
In shining fold. 

He turned in silence from the sweet transition,— 
His eyes were wet; + 

And since that day on shining silk and kernel 
Is moisture yet. 


And those who in the autumn walk the furrow, 
May plainly hear 
Low whispers in the corn-field—this the message : 


“ The Lord is near.” 
—Mary McGuire. 
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CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 
New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 


MApDISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


WomMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


UNITED WorRKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 271 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WORK, 1602 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 219 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 

WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’Ss EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 24 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, 

Woman’s ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ART AT HOME. 

There are few things more surprising to the foreigner, English 
or otherwise, as he journeys across the wide stretch between East 
and West in the United States, than the general good taste in 
dress. From the platform of the remotest station on the plains, 
from the most tumble-down and demoralized plantation in the 
South, issues the girl who, however cheap the material with which 
she must deal, has managed to make a fair copy of the costume 
her richer sister is at present wearing on Fifth Avenue. More than 
this: she has a sense of color, and knows instinctively what best 
suits complexion and general style. There is none of the obtuse- 
ness that distinguishes the average Englishwoman, who wears a 
dozen warring shades with perfect complacency. Worth does not 
hesitate to say, that, taking American women as a whole, they are 
the best-dressed women in the civilized world—and he is right. 

This sense of color is a comparatively new possession. Our 
Puritan inheritance denied us color or form, or any beauty save 
that within. Yet that very sense of a possible perfection for the 
inward temple, when the old rigidity ended, found fitting expres- 
sion, in the growing sense of outward beauty. It came the more 
swiftly at last for its long denial. Just as the children of Quakers 
furnish a large percentage of the Philadelphia artists, so the de- 
scendants of the Puritans are learning all delights of color and 
form. In the loneliest farm-house among New England hills, or 
on distant prairies, girls who have never seen a fine painting or 
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even engraving, save as stray magazines hint of what is in store, 
draw patiently and experiment with cheap little boxes of color. 

It all began in the last generation with the leather-work, hair- 
work, rice-work ; all the terrors still to be found here and there in 
the farm-house, which cherishes them as the work, perhaps, of one 
who longed for beauty, and knew no other way of shaping the 
longing. Death may have hallowed every one of the poor little 
remembrances, and it is even worth while to look at them attent- 
ively, and note them as foot-prints on the way out from the desert 
in which most lives of that generation lived, with little knowledge 
that it was a desert. 

The second era, held card-board mottoes, “ air castles,” also of 
card-board, and many terrors in crochet and patchwork. They 
also were steps onward, and though they wasted untold hours, 
they were still an outlook into a world where beauty had its own 
place and right. At last came Kensington, and art work often 
most guiltless of art and having horrors all its own, but still one 
more advance. Weary as we became of storks and sunflowers, 
the sense of color had been born, and had now simply to grow to 
vigorous maturity. Naturally, measles and mumps had to have 
their share, but there are far fewer disasters than might reasona- 
bly be expected. There is such a thing at last as American art, 
though only in the beginning of what is to be its future. We have 
some standards of judgment. The throngs who crowd our ocean 
steamships, come home with enlarged thought and new ideals. 
We know that beauty is our right, and that each has a share in 
producing it, and we look with more toleration on the crude efforts 
of the multitude who are feeling their way out to daylight. 

It is because every effort is an educator that one must be patient 
with a good deal of what seems very useless and inferior work; 
but patience does not exclude the right to criticise, and in every 
way to elevate the standard. 

Protest has its place, when the worker has demonstrated that 
she has no capacity for improvement, and still persists in going 
on. Such workers are the terror of the Exchanges, simply be- 
cause they refuse to be taught and cannot see why their produc- 
tions are rejected. With them must be uncompromising truth. 
But even with them there is often some one thing they can do well, 
and at least the attempts are a little beyond the art work of the 
last generation, though serving equally to point a moral. 

Much of the work most sought for in Exchanges can be done by 
invalids, even those with little strength. The exquisite drawn 
work, of which there is never too much, is a special form, demand- 
ing unending patience and care. One invalid, who has long made 
several hundred dollars yearly by her beautiful work, employs a 
number of children in the neighborhood, who draw threads while 
she reads or tells them stories. She can work but three or four 
hours daily, but has constant demand for every yard she can do. 
Another made Christmas cards of delicate mosses and sea-weeds, 
with the appropriate verse in pretty lettering, and found ready sale 
for every one. 

Here, as in every other industry at home, it is a specialty that 
tells. Let every girl, every woman, with sensitive taste and some 
knowledge how to work, do something peculiarly her own thought, 
and see what difference it will make in the welcome her work will 
receive. There are innumerable plaques, and all the conventional 
forms of art work at home. Try and adapt to your use the less 
common forms of decoration or to invent some small device in 
dinner-card, or some of the many forms always in demand, which 
shall lift it out of the commonplace. Peanut owls are an example 


of a fancy which has brought hundreds of dollars to its inventor. 
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So with the chenille monkeys, equally popular, though now super- 
seded by the last whim. 

This is hardly art work, and yet it comes under the general head 
of art, since it requires an eye for color, delicate handling and 
quick fancy. A good art journal, like the Art Amateur or Art 
Interchange, for example, will be of greatest service, both as edu- 
cator and suggestor, while from the Exchange itself one can soon 
discover what is most desired. Whatever it may be, let it grow in 
as perfect form as possible, and a return is almost certain. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 
A bewildered correspondent, who follows all phases of women’s 
work with interest, and has especial faith in organization, writes 
from Washington Territory: 


“ There can hardly be too many clubs, for, according to my ex- 
perience, they are one of the strongest educating forces that can 
come into a woman’s life. But tell me, dear friend, if you can, 
from what gulf of dead dialects, what language best forgotten, the 
new club has derived its title. When I read the word WIMO- 
DAUGHSIS, I actually gasped, and now that I have recovered 
breath enough to ask what it means, noboby knows, or if they do, 
won’t tell. Can you?” 


Having experienced the same sense of incongruity and being 
equally in the dark, I waited for enlightenment, which came to me 
through the Washington Pos¢, and is given as the only full ex- 
planation received. Even this does not account for the name 
itself, but simply gives the objects of the organization, whose 
headquarters will be Washington, where the first meeting was held: 


“Tt is intended that this institution shall serve as a headquarters 
for the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association so long 
as it shall need to exist, and being a center for all womankind, 
radiating opportunities for progress and unfoldment on every plane 
of her being, it will naturally represent a home for Miss Anthony 
and her ‘ tribe’ (to which every woman in some degree belongs), 
after they come forth from the wilderness through which she has 
been leading and wandering for these 40 years. 

“ The particular business ard object of the ‘ Wimodaughsis’ is 
tbe education of woman in political science, in art, literature, and 
physical culture. They intend to procure a building to be used 
for meetings, composed of women, called to advance their interests. 
This will contain an auditorium large enough to accommodate the 
members of the National American Suffrage Association, the 
Woman’s National Press Association, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the Red Cross, 
Labor, and Indian Associations, and all the various literary, social 
and benevolent associations of women which are now dependent 
on the courtesy of the hotels and churches for a meeting place. It 
will also contain a library, reading and reception-rooms, where the 
working women, living ia lodgings, may pass their evenings and 
entertain their friends; an art gallery and rooms for classes, a 
thoroughly equipped gymnasium, conducted by first-class teachers, 
a natatorium, a bowling alley, and such other means of instruction 
and amusement.” 


Another, at present in Colorado, writes: 


“What can be done to infuse some life into dead villages? I do 
not mean Colorado, for so far I have found no dead ones; I mean 
the hill villages of my own dear, dying New England; much more 
New Ireland than anything else, and from which her young people 
are flying as if from pestilence. Why should there be this rush to 
the city, and how can we keep them at home?” 

You have given me a text for a volume, my friend. One of the 
things that can be done I have already described in full in the last 
number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. For those who stay and work 
still in the villages the only relief for the oppressive monotony is 
in Clubs and as much associated action and interest as possible. 
For the rest, there is a good side in this rush toward the cities, 


which has not been sufficiently considered. The contentment of 
deliberate choice—such contentment as Emerson felt in his delib- 
erate settling in Concord—belongs to minds of the highest cultiva- 
tion only. For most of the world, constant association with their 
kind is one of the best methods of education, and the large propor- 
tion of country boys and girls who seek the city, do not, as is pop- 
ularly supposed, go to the bad, but acquire some things which 
could never have been given by the country life. Often it is their 
first education in any real love for the country, and they return to 
it, year after year, with a feeling which is half regret, half certainty 
that work could never be as well done in such surroundings. In 
this perpetual ebb and flow, both city and country are exchanging 
forces peculiar to each, and each is the gainer. The city empties 
itself into the country in such fashion as was undreamed of a 
generation ago, and more and more the two are finding that the 
life of each is imperfect without the other. Both have their own 
peculiar evils, and both hold lessons each alone is powerless to 
teach. Think it out and see what more may be said in defence of 
the instinct which at some time in every eager life is sure to draw 
toward the town. 


A Connecticut friend writes : 


“IT wish that you would sometimes give proved recipes in your 
department. We should feel so sure that they were absolutely 
correct, and could work from them with a quiet mind.” 


Thanks, but as that is one of the specific objects of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING itself, you must not expect me to duplicate its 
work. Such a cookery book as that of Mrs. Lincoln or Mrs. 
Rorer, is absolutely accurate, and one can hardly go astray, 
while, as I have once before stated, for any who wish to do special 
work for Exchanges, there is nothing better than the work of 
Catherine Owen. 


From a frequent correspondent comes a description of the work 
done by two women compelled to earn, and who at first had no 
idea what it was possible to undertake : 

‘“*SoME METHODS OF EARNING—WHAT CAN SHE Do?” 


In the case I am going to tell about, “she” concluded to take 
boarders. It came about inthis wise: Having a large house, and 
no bank stock to fall back on, she advertised the upper story, or 
flat if you please, for rent. The house was modern and the rooms 
well furnished, and being situated on the corner of two streets was 
light, with two entrances. Several applicants came to inspect the 
apartments, some of whom were desirable as tenants, but they 
prefered to have their meals and lodge in the same house. Not 
wanting to intrude upon the privacy of her own family, she ar- 
ranged with her help, two good, trustworthy girls, by offering an 
increase of wages, to supply meals to the party who engaged the 
rooms, to be served in their own apartments. This was con- 
veniently done by the aid of a dumb-waiter, used for lifting any 
weight to the upper floor of the building, less than 60 pounds. The 
plan worked satisfactorily, and thus two families were fed and 
housed under the same roof without an increase of service, and a 
small advance in wages, light and fuel, proving a mutual con- 
venience and advantage to the two families, without disturbing the 
comfort of either. 

Another of our energetic women bakes bread—excellent home- 
made bread—which is sold by grocers and at the Woman's Ex- 
change. She bakes on an average 60 loaves per day, with so much 
ease and small amount of fuel that it may be of interest to some of 
your readers to tell them about the oven she uses. It was pur- 
chased in Rochester, N. Y., and cost about $100, which covered 
the expense of transportation and adjustment. It is heated bya 
coal fire in a small “ Cannon ” stove, which stands in the center of 
the oven, from which the heat is distributed by pipes. It is easily 
managed, a thermometer enabling one to regulate the required 
temperature. Some one will say $100 is a large sum for a woman 
who supports herself by baking, to afford. True, it is; but no 
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doubt the firm who manufactures these ovens would accept their 
pay by installments, with reliable security, just as sewing-ma- 
chines are paid for; at any rate, there would be no harm in sug- 
gesting such an arrangement. Ss. 0. 


From Philadelphia comes a letter which speaks for itself: 


DEAR MApAmM:—As a member of the Board of Managers of a 
Woman’s Exchange in Philadelphia, I would like to ask you to 
please give, in your Directory of Women’s Exchanges, our correct, 
corporate title, viz., ‘‘ The Philadelphia Exchange for Woman’s 
Work.” I entirely agree with the sentiments expressed in the 
letter from the Hartford Exchange, and the object of our work has 
been precisely the same as theirs, except that we receive consign- 
ments from women workers everywhere. By complying with my 
request, you will oblige, Yours respectfully, 

A. E. TOWNSEND. 


A woman physician writes from Kansas : 


I have long desired to go abroad and study and practice there 
for a time, but I have been recently told that in Germany I could 
have no legal standing and could not, for instance, give a certificate 
of death or sign a prescription. Have you any knowledge on this 
point? 

Your question has recently been answered by Dr. Ellen Price, 
now living in Berlin, who writes to the Frzend’s Jntelligencer as 
follows :— 


“It is true that women physicians here cannot give voluntarily, or 
at the request of a private individual, a legal certificate of death, 
but when the government asks for one, as sometimes happens, 
they can give it, and it is accepted. They cannot call themselves 
‘practicing physicians,’ they are simply ‘doctors of medicine,’— 
the difference means nothing to our American ears. 

“There are already in Berlin two skillful and successful women 
physicians, graduates of the university of Ziirich—Dr. Franziska 
Tibertius, 203 Friedrich street, and Dr. Emile Lehmus, 24 Kraus- 
nick street; and in the autumn two more will settle here. Dr. 
Tibertius has been practicing here for 15 years, and has al- 
ways signed her own prescriptions. She has a large practice, and 
is highly esteemed, both as physician and woman. She is very 
much interested in the higher education of women, and is promi- 
nent in an association which has within the last six months organ- 
ized a ‘Real Schule’ for women (the first of the kind in Ger- 
many), where women can receive instruction in higher mathe- 
matics, Latin, and especially natural science, and be fitted to 
pursue their studies in medicine, or in any of the sciences, in the 
university. 

“ As yet, however, Germany offers no university instruction to 
women ; they must go to Ziirich and take their degree there. This 
done, however, they are allowed to practice medicine unmolested 
in their ‘ Vaterland.’” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Keely’s Motor has so long been among the conundrums of the 
scientific world that a good many people have probably forgotten 
there is such a thing—in embryo. But it seems that one sympa- 
thetic woman has not lost faith in its inventor. Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore of Philadelphia has by her will bequeathed to him an annu- 
ity of $3,000, so long as it may be needed to enable him to carry 
on his experiments. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
hopes to extend its work. The report of the late annual meeting 
says: “ More room is already required for the various departments. 
A hall must be built on our vacant lot, for lectures, coterie meet- 
ings, and receptions. In the high, light basement there must be 
ample room for the college of domestic training which we expect 
to establish. The old building must be adapted to the new, and 
some much-needed changes must be made. It has been suggest- 
ed that we set apart one large room which shall represent the 
achievements of women, there to be placed, among many other 
things, works of art by women and manuscripts of famous woman 
authors. We do not know of a room in any public building in our 
land consecrated entirely to the result of woman’s work ; the Buf- 
falo Union may set a good example. Woman artists and authors 


would gladly contribute to enrich and beautify such a memorial to 
their sex. We have already one valuable cabinet of shells and 
minerals, given in memory of the wife of one of our well-known cit- 
izens. If this dream, as it has been called, shall become a reality, 
a marble bust of Julia Ward Howe is promised, the gift of a woman 
sculptor.” 


A gratifying indication that women of wealth and position are 
interested in securing equal opportunities for their sex, is the 
movement on the part of women to secure $150,000 to be given to 
the trustees of the Johns Hopkins University on condition that 
women be admitted as students to the medical school which opens 
next fall, on the same terms and with the same privileges as men. 
Among those interested in this movement are Mrs. Henry Win- 
ter Davis and Miss Mary Garrett of Baltimore, Mrs. Dundas 
Lippincott and Mrs. Anthony Drexel of Philadelphia, and Miss 
Marian Hovey of Boston. A large part of the proposed sum has 
already been subscribed, while the trustees have signified their 


willingness to accept the conditions when $100,000 shall have been 
secured. 


Miss Pianche Willis Howard, the novelist, would seem to be a 
very scnsibie sort of person, on general principles. At her home 
in Stuttgart she receives and chaperones young ladies studying 
music, languages and the like, and one of them says of her: “She 
is a practical manager, housekeeper and accountant. She teaches 
us cooking wud economy, which one does not expect from a poet. 
Besides ali this, she is a half-doctor. She takes excellent care of 
the health of the girls, and tries to make them reasonable in caring 
for themselves. She also teaches us that we won’t have half so 
many ills if we don’t think and talk about them. She insists upon 
more exercise than we can take, almost, but our exercise is recrea- 
tive, and part of it is swimming in a delightful warm swimming 
bath, which we continue all winter.” 

Mrs. Annie Felton Reynolds was graduated with honors from 
the Boston Dental College recently. There were 26 young men 
in the class, and one young woman. Dr. Reynolds, as she is now 
called, took the two prizes—the first a gift of $25 from the college 
for the best examination ; the second the annual prize given by 
Messrs. Hood & Reynolds to the graduate who passes the best 
examination throughout the course. She was presented with 
many beautiful flowers, and received the commendatory remarks 
of the dean, Dr. P. A. Follett, with modest grace and dignity. A 
gift from “ women to a woman,” consisting of a silver pitcher and 
salver, was also presented to her. At the ball which followed the 
commencement exercises, Dr. Annie Reynolds and Dr. Wetherbee, 
president of the college, led the march. 


The Boomerang of Laramie recites the distinguished honors won 
by Mrs. Hoyt of that city, in an examination before the University 
of Denver for the degree of doctor of philosophy. Mrs. Hoyt— 
who is the wife of Dr. Hoyt, president of the Wyoming University 
and ex-governor of the territory—gave a thesis on the Nature of 
Consciousness, in Trinity Church, Denver, before a large audience, 
representing the culture of the city and state, and was greeted with 
great applause. The chancellor responding said: “In behalf of 
Mrs. Hoyt, I desire to thank you for the generous applause 
accorded her. You have heard her splendid thesis, and had you 
also tested, as we have done, her magnificent. sweep of literature, 
science and philosophy, you would feel that the institution honor- 
ing her is itself honored by her coming to it for the degree 
conferred.” 

Mrs. M. V. Taylor of Washington, Pa., is a dealer in oil-well 
supplies, and has made a fortune through her business sagacity. 
Left a widow, with a child to support, she learned book-keeping and 
secured a position with an oil firm. Here she became aquainted 
with oil-wells and supplies, and the standing of oil firms. Finally 
she became a dealer in a small way, and seeing that there was a 
prospect of the supply of well-casing becoming inadequate to the 
demand, she invested as largely as she could in casing, and sold it 
later at a large profit. Mrs. Taylor has also transacted frequent 
profitable dealings in real estate and oil-wells, and has invented an 
improved iron tubing. She is so fully alive to the demands of her 
business that it has become a saying among oil men, that from her 
store “ can be obtained everything necessary to an oil-well, from a 
steam-engine to a tool file.” 
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FASHIONS IN BEEFSTEAKS. 
INTERESTING CONSIDERATION OF THE MEAT QUESTION. 

HAT a good many people have quietly known and 

practiced and profited by comes to the attention 

of the masses just now through “newspaper 
enterprise.” The alleged discovery, which the 

daily papers in different parts of the country are exploiting, 
is no more nor less than the fact that there are fashions in the 
cutting of meats, as well as many other matters, and that 
here again the devotees of Fashion, as in so many other 
cases, follow the lead of the arbitrary goddess to their own 
disadvantage, both of pocket and of bodily health and vigor. 

The discovery started with one of the leading New York 
dailies, which listened to the plaint of a marketman and 
printed his lamentation that fashions had changed in meats, 
that some of the very best portions of the carcass were not 
“popular,” and could hardly be disposed of at any price. 
This man was speaking of mutton. He called attention toa 
piece which sold for six cents a pound, and added: “It’s the 
sweetest part of the carcass, but it isn’t what people consider 
a choice cut. It’s out of style, and so it’s a regular drug on 
the market. Now if people understood about meat they’d 
buy this piece, cut off one end for soup meat, and get the 
nicest kind of chops out of the rest. But very few persons 
seem to know about this. There are some who do under- 
stand it, of course, and they’re the wise folks of this town. 
Do the poor people buy the cheap cuts? Bless you, no. It’s 
almost the other way, I was going to say. The people who 
buy such pieces as I’ve just shown you own their own homes. 
I guess that’s why they do own them.” 

Anything relating to meat touches the lively interest of the 
Chicagoan, and some of the prominent butchers of that city 
were interviewed regarding the beef market. One of the 
best-known in the business discussed the matter quite fully. 
“ Meat is cut just as it always has been,” he said, “ but the big 
canning and packing establishments have introduced methods 
which are responsible fora great deal of misconception and 
waste in the purchase of meats for families. Prime meat from 
heavy cattle does not undergo these processes. It is meat 
from lean, thin, slight cattle that is so treated. Let me show 
you. Here is a loin of beef; on this underside is the tender- 
loin, this thicker end is the sirloin, next comes the double-cut 
porterhouse, and beyond that the single cuts. 

“In thin, slight cattle they take out the tenderloin ina 
single piece. The bone is extracted from what should be the 
sirloin and there remains what are known as ‘ boneless butts.’ 
The meat is stripped and makesso _alledsirloins. Naturally 
this meat is anything but prime meat, and brings an apparent 
low price. The cheap restaurants are the purchasers of this 
meat, and through these restaurants the idea has spread that 
only these cuts are good. Nowa prime cut of porterhouse 
from the finest cattle I have to ask from 25 to 28 cents for. 
The retail small butcher sells the same cut, but from this 
wretched kind of cattle, for from 16 to 18 cents. Every bit of 
meat in the prime carcass from which I cut my porterhouse 
and sirloin cuts is better than the very best cuts from inferior 
grades of cattle. People either don’t know, or won’t believe 
this, but it is so. I can sell shoulder or ‘ chuck’ steaks, for 
example, from primest, choicest beef at eight cents a pound. 
It is as good and sweet and juicy as the sirloin; but, no, peo- 
ple won't have it, and I have often to absolutely throw it 
away. It stands to reason that a shoulder piece of beef or 
mutton, from prime beef or mutton, is, of course, far better 
than these so-called tenderloins from poor, lean cattle. The 
top steak off a round is equally good and equally cheap. 
But we are not upin housekeeping here. We go to restau- 
rants, and looking at the list, what do we find? Tenderloin 
steak, porterhouse steak, sirloin steak. The average Ameri- 


can, man or woman, is, or has been, largely a patron of 
restaurants, and has learned to believe that these are the 
only kind of steak fit to eat. The packing establishments sell 
these inferior cuts that I have described to butchers and 
restaurants, and if you were to ask in either for any other 
cut they would tell you that was ‘coarse meat.’ Well, that is 
our word for it, simply because in the ordinary run of poor, 
lean, or diseased cattle, such meat, what there was of it, would 
be coarse. Learning such lessons from the restaurant and 
cheap butcher, they do not naturally think of asking for the 
cuts referred to, which from prime cattle are ten times as 
good as what they are buying, and cost only from one-half to 
one-third the price. That is where ignorance causes them to 
lose money. Don’t you know that the ‘ chuck’ is known as 
‘the butcher’s steak?’ And it is the same with mutton. 
People only know ‘French chops.’ It takes three or four to 
make a meal for one person, and from the shoulder of the 
same animal can be cut delicious. chops, one of which is food 
for two, at three or four centsa pound. As it is, this total 
lack of knowledge on this important point is so wide that we 
can use only about one-quarter of the weight of a carcass for 
the cuts in demand. The other three-quarters, just as good 
and wholesome, which we could, and would willingly, sell at 
one-third the price of these cuts in demand, we find it hard 
work to get rid of.” 

Another butcher who was interviewed joined in placing the 
responsibility on the canners. “ All kinds of cattle come to 
them; fine, fat, prime beeves, and thin, tired, scraggy ones. 
They butcher and cut just as always, but they goa step 
farther. They take out the thin, smal] tenderloins and sell 
them entire, then they strip the loins and sell those cheap. 
Cheap restaurants buy these pieces, you see, they cut easy, 
and have no waste, besides they are cheap. That is, the 
restaurants can sell a so-called tenderloin or sirloin steak for 
30 cents or even less. These restaurants have made believe 
that these cuts are the only ones fit to eat. Meanwhile the 
fine beeves, say 800 pounds in weight, dressed, will yield only 
about 200 pounds of these cuts. The other 600 pounds 
people carried away by false ideas, and by the trade rame of 
coarse meats, will not buy. Now what is the result? 

“In England they surely have good steaks. Every one 
will grant that, I fancy. Well, there, they never cut steaks 
from the loin, the steaks known here as sirloin <nd tender- 
loin. The loin isa roasting piece and the steaks are cui 
further back—what are known as rump steaks. These and 
‘chuck’ steaks are the true steaks. Now, we ship all these 
rejected joints over to Scotland and England. But there are 
other parts of prime beef here utterly neglected. The 
brisket, for example. It is all a question of true housekeeping 
knowledge, of how to cook and what to cook. A woman who 
knows these two things can buy better meat for eight cents a 
pound at a first-class butcher’s, than all the stuff sold as ‘ bone- 
less butts’ andsirloins, tenderloins, and porterhouse steaks. 
I say ‘ stuff,’ because these cuts are, it must be remembered, 
always, not sometimes, but always, cut from light, inferior 
beeves. A prime porterhouse from a prime beef can,be got only 
by paying a big price. It cannot be got for 20 cents, and yet 
people will buy these scraggy steaks for 14 and 15 cents, and 
pass, in disdain, splendid meat for eight cents, three times as 
good as that they use. There is economy both ways, not 
only in price, but in quality. A good chuck steak, from a 
prime carcass, is twice as healthy, twice as good eating, and 
twice as cheap as the pretentious tenderloin of poor, lean 
beeves. The American wants to get the best in the market. 
That is all right; but he doesn’t get it. He gets the name 
and inferior stuff, and passes the good stuff by.” 

Here, surely, is a matter worthy the consideration of frugal 
housewives,—Zditor of GooD HousEKEEPING, 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“A. B.C.,” Litchfield, Ct., and “A Reader,” Hartford, Ct., are 
respectfully referred to the above announcement.—Zaitor of GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


MARTYNIA PICKLES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will Goop HOUSEKEEPING please ask for a recipe to pickle 


martynias. C. M. N. 
WHATELY, MASss. 


WATER-BUGS AND BED-BUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please tell me in your “ Cozy Corner” the best 
remedy for water-bugs and bed-bugs? I have moved into a house 
infested with them. A READER. 


FOR SLICING ORANGES. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Can any of your correspondents tell me if there is a machine for 
cutting or slicing oranges for marmalade, and if so where it is to be 
obtained ? A. B. B. 

SMITHTOWN, N. Y. 


KITCHEN FLOORS. 
Editer of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please tell me what to do with a birch kitchen 
floor, so it will not show every spot. Oiling washes out in a very 
short time. B. L. D. 

BIDDEFORD, ME. 


QUEEN PUFFS—INQUIRINGLY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will “ Sara Sedgwick” please inform me if her recipe for Queen 
Puffs, given in the July 19th number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING is 
correct? Having some doubt as to the amount of butter given 
being accurate, and having tried the recipe with a poor result, I 
concluded there might be a mistake. Mrs. N. E. C. 

WESTFIELD, MAss. 


INQUIRINGLY PRESENTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please give me a list of a few choice dishes suit- 
able for cooking on a chafing-dish? What is the most convenient 
utensil for cooking steaks with a charcoal fire? What is a char- 
coal brazier? Is there an English translation of Alexandre Du- 
mas’ “ Gastronomical Dictionary?” If so, who published it? 

Down IN VIRGINIA. x ¥. 


LAMP CHIMNEYS AND LEMONADE, 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one please inform me in GooD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
Cozy Corner, how best to clean lamp chimneys from that scum 
that collects on the inside after a night’s use? I wash them with 
a sponge and soap and water every day, but cannot get the scum 
off. Also please inform me how much lemon juice, sugar (what 
kind) and water, to mix, to make a gallon of lemonade, that may 
be called good? A SERVANT. 

CHARLESTOWN, MAss. 


AGAIN THE BROOM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

If “L. F. H.,” of Goop HousEKEEPING of July rgth, will observe 
the broom carefully after “cutting off the wisps until they are straight 
across the bottom,” she will find they are very different from those 
of a new broom, being stiff and harsh, and quite unfit for sweeping 
a carpet, as the injury to it will cost far more than a new broom, 
to say nothing of its being very much more laborious work. The 
best tools are the best economy. 4. cS. 

Detroit, MICH. 


ONCE MORE THE BUFFALO BUG. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Within a few months past -he “ buffalo bug” has made its first 
appearance in a certain locality in New Hampshire. The resi- 
dents are entirely uninformed as to what means to take to exter- 
minate this pest, and some have asked me if I would write and in- 
quire if anything has been found that will kill them, or what would 
prove most efficacious. I send the query, as requested. 

NEw YorK Clty. Union, N. H. 


If any reader of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has any information of 
value to those who have that terrible pest, the buffalo bug, to con- 
tend with, additional to what has already been given in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, they are earnestly requested to rise in their places 
and speak freely.—Eaditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


SELEOT HOUSEHOLD MISOELLANY. 


Wuy CRABS AND LOBSTERS BECOME RED WHEN BOILED. 


The shell of the crab and lobster owes its bluish-gray color to 
the superposition of two pigments or coloring matters, which have 
been isolated—a red pigment and a blue one. As long as these 
two pigments exist simultaneously, the crustaceans remain gray. 
But the blue pigment is very fugitive, and sometimes, under the 
influence of a disease, it is destroyed, and crabs are found with 
portions of their shell more or less reddish. When the crusta- 
ceans are immersed in boiling water, the blue pigment is entirely 
destroyed, and the red pigment, which is very stable, appears 
alone in all its brilliancy.—ZLa Science en Famille. 


SWEET PICKLES. 


A fruit very useful for a sweet pickle is the currant. Although 
it is generally called a spiced fruit it differs in nothing from a 
sweet pickle except in name. For this pickle use seven pounds of 
red currants, half a pint of strong vinegar, half a pint of currant 
juice, four pounds of granulated sugar, two ounces of stick cinna- 
mon and one ounce of whole cloves. Bring the vinegar and cur- 
rant juice to the boiling point; add the sugar and currants, and let 
the whole boil down till it jellies. Add the cinnamon, tied ina 
bag, and the whole cloves separately, and pour the mixture out 
into earthen bowls, a size generally known as “ pint bowls.” It 
will require an hour to an hour and a quarter’s boiling to reduce 
the mixture to a proper consistency. This is a delicious pickle to 
serve in a mould with a leg of hot or cold boiled mutton. Each 
bowl should turn out in a crimson mould. 

There are some fruits that seem especially adapted to a sweet 
pickle. Sour cherries make a fairly good sweet pickle, as also 
grapes, using the same rule as for currants. Our recipe books 
contain directions even for preparing pine-apples in a pickle, but as 
long as there are other fruits so much better adapted to this pur- 
pose, it is not likely that housewives will try the experiment. 

Melons, peaches, plums, apples and pears are the fruits par ex- 
cellence for the sweet pickle. They are all prepared by the same 
rule. Firm, ripe fruit is selected. Red gages and blue damsons 
are as good pickling plums as we have. A rich yellow peach is 
the best of its kind for pickles. They ought to be ripe; green 
fruit does not make richly flavored pickles. A Seckel pear makes 
an excellent pickle; so does any small tart apple. Use seven 
pounds of fruit toa pint of vinegar and four pounds of sugar ; stick 
a whole clove in each peach, apple or pear. Use about an ounce 
of cloves to seven pounds of plums; this fruit is so small that it 
would not do to put a clove in every individual specimen. 

Make a syrup of the vinegar and sugar and boil the fruit in it 
until it is tender, but not until it breaks to pieces. Just before 
taking it up add two ounces of cinnamon to every seven pounds of 
fruit. In the case of peaches and plums, this, with cinnamon and 
cloves, is enough spice; but for pears and apples it is an improve- 
ment to add sliced lemon and ginger root, using one lemon and 
two ounces of ginger to every seven pounds of fruit. An ounce of 
mace, if desired, may be added. 

Blackberries make a good sweet pickle. Dewberries are also 
excellent for this purpose. Make them exactly according to the 
rule for spiced currants, adding an ounce of whole allspice tied in 


a bag to the other spices.—ew York Tribune. 
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OQureT Hours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 


LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 


being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Prize PuzzLeE—ANSWERS. 


269.—PERIODICAL ANAGRAMS. 


| 


| 


} 
| 


It is certain that many of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING’S puzzle-work- | 
ers possess an abundance of intuition, knowledge of the names of | 
periodicals and patience, for, in spite of several errors which ap- | 
pear inthe Prize Anagrams as published in this magazine of No. 136, | 


some excellent lists have been presented. It was not intended that 
errors should have a place, and thus doubly puzzle our quick-witted 
friends, but a few are there, nevertheless, as this department for 
that issue was in the care of one unacquainted with its standard. 


The only list both complete and correct received was sent by Mrs. 


D. Burlingame of Earlville, I1l., to whom is awarded the first prize, $3. 
There are five lists that are correct with the exception of one 
error each, and another contained no answer to anagram 37. Since 
the incorrect state of the anagrams gave the competitors unneces- 
sary perplexity, the two lists earliest received, of the five contain- 
ing but one error each, are manifestly entitled to the remaining 
prizes, therefore the second—a year's subscription to Goop 
HOuUSEKEEPING—goes to Mrs. F. A. Millard of Burlington, Ia., 
and the third—any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop 
HousEKEEPING—to Mrs. H. H. Huagtting of Southold, N. Y. 


PERIODICALS. 
The Century. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Nutty cheer, 
. Hu, fly on slim lank poplar 
trees, 
. Warn busy Ned, 
. A worn blue night key, 
. Tim Scrog salute boodle, 
. Taxes sing fits, Texas Siftings. 
. Ay, foe, U bite plain child, Pueblo Daily Chieftain. 
. N.C. scorches California, N., San Francisco Chronicle. 
. I learn you pecan news, New Orleans Picayune. 
. Soda boy’s gold key, Godeys’ Lady’s Book. 
. O, Bose, said gold key, Godey’s Ladies’ Book. 
. Pherraz Arabs, Harper’s Bazar. 
13 Zella Lagett Palm, Pall Mall Gazette. 
14. Shagtown Points, Washington Post. 
15. Dare lion teeth, The Delineator. 
16. Hug De Jet, The Judge. 
17. Warm Cloud Rain’s bridals, Brainard’s Musical World. 
18. A wee wad Ik, Wide Awake. 
19. Reign Ula, joyous land, Young Ladies’ Journal. 
20. Reeds trees profit, Detroit Free Press. 
21. A. B. True at Lion Inn, National Tribune. 
22. A home Abe, Omana Bee. 
23. Tasks in same city, Kansas City Times. 
24. Monkeys count in war, Rocky Mountain News. 
25. Hurt a tame tear, The Art Amateur. 
26. Move then, Dr. Tony Hall, The Overland Monthly. 
27. Teaching the ranter, The Art Interchange. 


te 


Danbury News. 
Burlington Hawkeye. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


OY 


28. Thy Western Asian, 


. Fleet oaths gee, 

. N. Doty’s musical shoe, 
. Oh fie! wee huts, 

. Rent true rail cruet, 


The Sanitary News. 
The Age of Steel. 
Sunday School Times. 
The Housewife. 
Current Literature. 


33. M., you nap on his cot, Youth’s Companion. 

34. Apes pure phrenology, Harper’s Young People. 
35. O do see King hug Poe! Good Housekeeping. 
36. Father E. Hammond, The Farm and Home. 
37. U flog a slick diver, Vick’s Floral Guide. 

38. Kerrity Codicil, Oil City Derrick. 

39. Sou on door, Lily Maud, Ourzy Solid Muldoon. 
40. See troup plain, St. Paul Pioneer. 

41. See true rash expert, Terre Haute Express. 


. Lou’s pining friend, 


Springfield Union. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. | 


89. Lee, chart it nice, 


Rochester Post-Express. 
The Universalist. 
. Fliegende Blatter. 
Town Topics. 
Sunday Mercury. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
‘The Athenzum. 
Nashville American. 
The Literary World. 
The Quiver. 
Ingalls’ Home Magazine. 
Milwaukee Journal. 
New Haven Palladium. 
Mail and Express. 
Elmira Star. 
New York Independent. 
The Railway Age. 
Arkansaw Traveler. 
Boston Transcript. 
Portland Argus. 
Journal of Education. 
Lewiston Journal. 
Paris Figaro. 
London Spectator. 


43. Crops? She exports trees, 
44. It nails ever thus, 
45. Felt deer bleating, 
46. Top cots win, 
47. Mercy and Usury, 
48. German brass, i. e. zinc, 
49. Ha, Ute! Tame hen, 
50. Search mean villain, 
51. It told her lyre war, 
2. Quiet Rev. H., 
53. Amazing song, Lee Hamil, 
54. Luke, our animal Jew, 
55. Heave wall and pin ’um, 
56. Explain red mass, 
57. Sierra malt, 
58. Trodden in Penny week, 
59. Aye, whirl, agate, 
60. Eva ran water larks, 
61. Barton prints Scot, 
62. Past lorn guard, 
63. Could fire Joanna out, 
64. Laurie W. L. Jonston, 
65. Rigs of a pair, 
66. None at cold sport, 
67. Leap foxes furs B., Buffalo Express. 
68. Gleam at Blarney, Albany Telegram. 
69. I'll ruin our sail, Joel Couver, Louisville Courier-Journal. 
70. Keziah art, I reckon, The Arizona Kicker. 
71. Bloated lode, Toledo Blade. 
2. O. K. swan worm, Woman’s Work. 
73. Hark, papa, G. A. Roland, Oakland Paragraph. 
74. Sin hung elation, The Union Signal. 
75. Bertie Alac Marmion, Baltimore American. 
76. Tractable pints, Central Baptist. 
77. Tasso Linch, St. Nicholas. 
78. Hoc Grecian Aconite, Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
79. D. P. Cline, Beaver Run, Denver Republican. 
80. I meet sober girl, Mobile Register. 
81. Fight every lion, R. W. T., Fortnightly Review. 
82. Donald N. Darston, London Standard. 
83. Mr. S. W. ties twine ever, Westminster Review. 
84. Bottling church spire, Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
85. Narrow short line D., Norristown Herald. 
86. Cool phantom site, The Cosmopolitan. 
87. Pin in coop, Buil, Public Opinion. 
88. Furemoth, The Forum. 
The Electrician. 
go. March reveal Trent, Merchant Traveler. 
gt. Wo, Diana spins line, Indianapolis News. 
2. O, only blear keg, Brooklyn Eagle. 
93. Camera in Two—Hen River, North American Review. 
94. You learn W. R. Kerr, Rural New Yorker. 
95. I brought ice can, Chicago Tribune. 
66. Lott, tan no Asiatic nut, Atlanta Constitution. 
97. Orlando not reaping, Portland Oregonian. 
g8. Meet a Clinton magazine 
critic, C., 
99. She is our rule, 
100. Ye print in bread suet, 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 
Leisure Hours. 
United Presbyterian. 


272.—DIAMOND. 
A censonant. 


A large sheet of water. 

A son of Africa. x 
Dexterity. 

A vowel. 


KK OK 


Rex. 


Good lists of answers to puzzle No. 262 were received too late for 
acknowledgment in their proper place, from C. H. Burpee, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Mrs. E. F. Sayre, Fulton, Wis., and Mrs. H. L. Mead, 
Centralia, Wash., the latter also correctly answering puzzles No. 
263, 264, 265, 266, 267 and 268, and pleasantly apologizes for sending 
her list so late, in these words: “ Will try to be more prompt if I 
send again. My three-months’ baby boy is rather exacting—but 
very beautiful and sweet ‘ for a’ that.’” 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., AUGUsT 16, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are | 


invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, tO the children, and will be found worthy of perusal by all mothers 


| who have trouble in the direction of proper clothing for rough and 


save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HouSsEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | 


we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusrkrEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News | 


Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 


“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning. 


as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 


reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply | 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of | 


the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

No. 8 of “The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” deals with the 
hands and gloves—matters which are always of interest to the 
man or woman who would be tidy and presentable. This series 
is a valuable one for all members of the household; its object is 
to givea series of practical lessons on neatness and taste, and 
incidentally to add sensible suggestions as to the means to be em- 
ployed in correcting and curing certain ailments of the members 
referred to, without the expense and trouble of consulting a physi- 
cian or other professional person. The reception which has been 
accorded these articles has proved very gratifying. 

“A Study in Brown and White,” by “ Betsey Beeswax,” relates 


tumble wear. 
Sara Sedgwick has a second paper on “ Some Choice Desserts,” 
and tells how to prepare various desirable dishes for the closing 


| moments of the feast. 


In “ Practical Gardening,” M. J. Plumstead gives a midsummer 
glance at the season’s procession of flowers, and those who love 
the rich beauty which nature provides in this direction will be 
thankful for the suggestions therein contained. 

“ Decorative Fashions and Fancies” for the present number 
refer to decorated furniture, and what can be done with simple 
materials and the handy use of a few tools is pleasantly told and 
appropriately illustrated by Mrs. M. E. Kenney. 

Those who delight in antique things and old-time methods will 
find in “ An Old-time Cook Book,” as sampled by L. R., a variety 
of dishes which date back for more than 200 years, with very 
explicit directions for their preparation. For most readers, some 
of the recipes would need a trifle of modification; but they are 
very interesting. 

“Captain Azariah’s Mistake in Trying to Help Pay for the 
Church Organ,” and how it proved a happy happening in disguise, 
are pleasantly told ina most interesting way by Willametta A. 
Preston. 

The original poetry maintains its usual variety and charm, 
something being offered to meet every taste. ‘“ Noon-day,” by 
M. A. Selvey, pictures realistically the languid heat of these 
summer days, with the.musing of the weary soul. 

Quite in a different vein is the dialect poem by Katharine H. 
Terry, “ Th’ Fee o’ Conscience ;” and the sweeter spirit of the 
summer days re-appears in Florence Cone’s “In Cherry Time.” 
“Whispers in the Corn-field,” by Mary McGuire, sets a pretty 
fancy in well-written verse. 

Mrs. Campbell, in her department of ““Woman’s Work and 
Wages,” has a strong paper on “Art at Home,” in which many 
sensible truths are concisely stated. It willinterest, and ought to 
benefit, all who are engaged in such art as is there treated. 

Following this department will be found a very instructive paper 
on a theme which is certainly new and interesting—‘ Fashions in 


| Beefsteak,”"—and there are helpful suggestions in the article, 


apart from the glance it gives at the inner working of a business 
of which we know little, though we are its constant patrons. 

In “ Home Correspondence,” a detailed and illustrated commu- 
nication, describing a combination dough-raiser and bread-box, 
will interest the bread-makers. 

The answers to the Prize Puzzle, “ Life on the Farm,” and the 
prize winners are in the “ Quiet Hours ” department. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING departments will all be found up to the 
mark, full of bright and taking things, and not even the heated 
season should be cause for slighting one of them. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


COMBINATION DOUGH-RAISER AND BREAD-BOX. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the eminent economist, recently wrote 
instructively in Goop HOUSEKEEPING concerning a bread-raiser 
which he had used with much acceptance, the manufacturers of 
which he was fora long time unable to find. The advantages 
attributed to this bread-raiser, by Mr. Atkinson are such as to 
make such a device a desirable feature in kitchen furnishing, and 
readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may welcome the following de- 
scription of one which is not patented, and which may be made by 
any tinner. As will be seen, it serves not only as a dough-raiser, 
but may be utilized as a bread-box after the baking is done. It 
was originally contributed to the American Artisan, a commer- 
cial and technical journal (Chicago) by S. Richardson, Kasota, 
Minn., in March, 1887. The operation of this combined raiser and 
bread-box is said to be satisfactory in every respect, and it is 
highly praised by those who have used it. The cost of the size 
here given is $3. It may be made in three sizes. One size may 
be 28 inches long by 14 inches wide, and zoinches deep. Makea 
double cover, the outside one to fit the body of the box aad the 
inside one to fit the pan which holds the dough. The covers are 
fastened with two strips of hoop iron, and space is left of one inch 
for the hot air to circulate in. The pan which holds the dough 
sets vue inch down from the top of the box to give room for the 
circulation of heat over the top of the bread-pan. A curved copper 
cover with water in it may be used over the lamp, if preferred, and 
the bread raised with steam, if desired. This is the only change 
which would have to be made to use steam. If only the heat from 
the lamp is used to raise the bread, only a very small lamp should 
be used, as it requires little or no heat to raise bread, except in 


winter inacold room. A small thermometer may be placed in“ 


the cover, by which to regulate the amount of heat. Eighty de- 
grees will be plenty. The detailed description of the box is as 


follows: 


| 


= 


Lamp 


2-4 2-4 2-4 2-4, body of bread-box. 
3-2 3-2, outside cover of box. 
444 4, dotted lines the inside cover for dough-pan 5 5s. 
5 5, pan for raising dough. 
66 dough in pan 5 5. 
77, tube that passes through both covers to conduct the gas that 
arises from the dough in pan 5 5. 

8 8, hole in the outside cover of box to let hot airand gas escape from 
the lamp. 

10 and rs, pieces of strong hoop iron which keep the two covers one 
inch apart for hot air to circulate. 

1111, piece of sheet iron concaved, with the center side toward the 
top of the lamp so as to produce an equal distribution of heat on the 
bottom of the pan 5 5. 

12 12, simply number 7 wire with a loop in each end which drops over 
acouple of little hooks, 13 13, on the inside of the bread-box to hold up 
the piece of concaved iron. 

1414141414, arrows, indicate gas escaping from the raising bread 
in pan 5 5. 

15 15 15, etc., gas and hot air from lamp. 
16 16, door in body of bread-box, 

17, small lamp for making heat. 

18 and 18, handles to cover. 


To use this apparat 1s, put the bread dough in the pan, light the 


lamp and turn it down low. In summer the lamp is not needed; 
only open the door and allow the air to circulate through the box. 


Dripping-pan Grate. 


/ 


/ 


The grate shown in the drawing is to be put into the bread-pan 
after the dough has raised, and been moulded into loaves to raise 
for the oven. When the bread is baked the pan may be taken out 
and a box to keep the bread in is then available. N.D. Wricur. 


EVEN A SOCIETY GIRL MAY HAVE *“*FACULTY.” 
of tlOUSEKEEPING: 

Our Yankee grandmothers called good housekeeping, “a fac- 
ulty.”. So do we; sodo our Western and Southern girls, if they 
know anything aboutit. Oh!the sunny, roomy kitchens of “the 
olden time” we read about; the skill, economy and systematic 
detail of the home cabinet! Mrs. Stowe says of the old, clean, 
airy kitchens, ‘Who that has breakfasted, dined and supped in 
one has not cheery visions of its thrift its warmth and its wel- 
come.” She says, “Faculty is a virtue, and shiftlessness a vice.” 
We own a cottage by the sea. From the din and confusion of 
Washington’s public offices, my gray-haired father comes to grow 
young. My mother packs away her reception gowns, and we 
girls revel in flannel suits. The boys fish, and “set the lobster 
pots,” dressed in wonderful combinations of old clothes. We 
bring the babies, and the servants, and all get a bran-new lease 
of life. 

The city cousins and friends come in July and August; tired, 
hot, cross and dyspeptic. They need “bracing up.” Not with 
drinks, but with good food. Tall, white-masted vessels go sailing 
by; big brown mossy rocks lie at our feet washed by the tides. 
Our little beach sparkles and glitters with golden shells; and the 
sun rises out of wide fields of yellow grain, and sets in the great 
marsh patches which spread out in brown and pale green to the 
little villages of white spires in the distance. 

All this glory of sea,sky and land, is our own. Still we are 
obliged to exist, and grow strong on good breakfasts, dinners and 
teas; and this is just what I want to tell the girls about. 

Our pantry is large. The silver and china shining and pure 
from hot baths, and clean towels, with sunshine flooding the cup- 
boards and shelves. The table is laid in white linen, plain, but 
snowy. The wide-mouthed glass jar in its center, to-day filled 
with wild roses, ferns, daisies or yellow, star-eyed marguerites, 
to-morrow golden rod and asters. 

Senator M—— said to my father yesterday, “John, this table 
would make a mummy rise up and eat!” 

After an alarming disappearance of clams, oysters, fish or 
lobster, and bread and butter, somebody asks, “ Who makes your 
bread? How isitmade? Do explain these rolls and buns!” 

Now girls, “ brains do tell,” even in bread-making. Nothing is 
well done unless one puts one’s mind to it. Octave Thanet said, 
“ We had six cook-books, all gifted authors ; we had long-seeking 
and great tribulation, with dough quarantined between two towels, 
a flannel, and some tin pans, and then it wouldn’t rise!” 

We brought our old, faithful Jane, the cook, from Washington; 
but I had the honor of teaching her kind, black hands the trick of 
bread-making. This is our way: Buy a box of “ Warner’s Safe 
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yeast” with the genuine rising sun on the face of it. Dissolve in, 

one pint of warm water or sweet milk, one cake, making a sponge 
of flour. Just before bed-time, into your bread-tray of sifted flour 
(one quart makes one loaf). Stir this sponge, which has risen 
two hours; add two tablespoonfuls of lard, a pinch of salt, knead- 
ing quickly and hard half an hour. Cover with a cloth, and early 
in the morning it will be elastic, light, and sweet, with large seams 
or cracks on the floured surface. Pick out in small bits, toss in 
your hands lightly, making them about the size of an egg; put 
them in hot, buttered pans, and you have your breakfast rolls. 
They rise in about half an hour, and nothing is more delicious, 
brown and tender. “ Physical vigor and spiritual sanctity comes of a 
dozen or so,” said M. You knead the remainder well; cut into 
loaves, put in a warm place until twice their size, and bake slowly. 
This same delicious mixture furnishes the “ buns ” for tea, and if 
all sea-side, homes have these good buns, may they have a long- 
suffering cook ! 

Before the loaves of bread are made, take from the dough as 
much as you need; put it away in a cool place until afternoon. 
Two hours before tea, add one well-beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls 
of white sugar, one-fourth of a cupful of good butter, and make out 
in long narrow buns. When very light, bake quickly, and use hot. 

Last week “ Our Walking Club” came from the Capital, and in 
our camping-out dinners I made the buns! Praise zs sweet, but 
even that is sometimes hardly won. They were too good for 
such hungry girls and boys. 

Just as often do these tired city triends ask, ‘“‘ How do you make 
this coffee?” Cream goes a long way toward enriching, and we 
have abundance; but this is the plain, simple coffee: Two-thirds 
best Java and one-third Mocha. Mix well, with a beaten egg. 
One coffee cup to each pint of cold water; boil five minutes; 
pour off into the table pot and it is a drink “fit for the gods.” 
“ Cheerfulness is in every cup.” 

I would love to tell the girls how priceless seems this home- 
making by the sea, or in the gay city house. Busy women, gifted 
women, and loving women make good housekeepers. They have 
little time for the weary detail, and can ill-afford to pear the po- 
tatoes or knead the bread; but woe be to the wife or mother who, 
at the head of her ill-directed household, stands helpless and igno- 
rant, herself the poorest servant of them all! 

WASHINGTON, D.C. MARGARET SPENCER. 


POEM WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one tell me and the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
where to find a poem, one line of which reads: 


**T sat alone in the twilight.” 
CHICAGO, ILL. G. H.R. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING—An excellent culinary authority.—MVew 
York Observer. 


Experinced housekeepers, as well as beginners, value Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Always something new.—Ster/ing (//1.) Gazette. 


No home ought to be without Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the most 
practical magazine for housekeepers published.— Wisconsin State 
Journal. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING—this most practical and wise magazine 
is heralded with pleasure by not the “good housekeepers” alone, 
but by those who are ambitious to become such.—Presbyterian 
Banner. 


Goop HOouSsEKEEPING is a model publication in its field, and is 
sure of a cordial welcome in every home it visits. There are a 
dozen articles in every number that will be found worth more than 
the yearly subscription price.—/ournal of Education. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING has a varied array of matters interesting 
to all who labor for the betterment and beautifying of the home. 
While no flashy or sensational methods are ever adopted by this 
standard publication, it has never a dull page, and there is an even 
excellence about its fortnightly numbers which is commendable. 
—Buffalo Commercial. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
ComPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


A brown dotted veil is said to be the one most universally be- 
coming to the wearer. 


No well-bred person ever jests or sneers at things which are 
sacred in the eyes of even the humblest person. 


The long-time problem of how a lady may prominently yet safely 
carry her watch is solved by the new leather bracelet, which has a 
fancy watch-pocket at the wrist. 


“These are my household gods,” he said to her as he entered 
his bachelor apartment. “ But you lack something,” she remarked, 
“What?” “A household goddess.” 


A simple cough remedy is made of an ounce of flaxseed boiled 
in a pint of water, a little honey added, an ounce of rock candy 
and the juice of three lemons, the whole mixed and boiled well. 

A simple and effectual remedy for ivy poisoning is said to be 
sweet spirits of nitre. Bathe affected parts two or three times 
during the day and the next morning little trace of the poison will 
remain. 

A glue for attaching leather to iron may be made by adding 
about five per cent. of glycerine to good glue, and just before using 
add five per cent. extract of oak bark or tannic acid. Use thick 
and hot. 

It is hardly worth while to dread a thunder-storm, as there is 
only about one chance in a million that a person will die from a 
lightning stroke—which is doubtless the most instantaneous and 
painless of all causes of death. 


What is the apparent size of the disk of the sun or moon seen 
with the naked eye? Most people estimate it at from about three 
inches in diameter to the size of a soup-plate. An investigator 
says that at a distance of ten feet a silver quarter-dollar would con- 
ceal the disk of the sun or moon, as would a buck-shot about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter at arm’s length. 


At Wurtemburg, New-year’s cards are exchanged bya sort of 
clearing-house system. Directly after midnight on January 1, ser- 
vants or porters of the better-class houses assemble in some pub- 
lic place. Here one of the number, perched on a table, calls out 
the addresses. At each name the cards are thrown into a basket 
placed beside him, and the servant can in a few minutes take his 
departure with the collection. Thus all the cards are dispatched 
and received promptly and without trouble. 


Wax disappears if, after saturating with benzine or turpentine, 
it is covered with folded blotting paper, and a hot flat-iron put 
upon it. Paraffine is removed by boiling water or hot spirits. Ink 
spot or rust yields to oxalic acid, in combination with hot water ; 
chloride of gold or silver spots to a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate or cyanide of potassium, but all of these agents are 
deadly poisons. Sealing wax is dissolved by hot spirits and then 
rubbed off with ossia sepia; india ink is slightly brushed over with 
oil, and, after 12 hours, with saponified salmiac; any particles of 
color still remaining must be removed with rubber. 

Rattan is the product of a climbing vine of the palm species, 
growing in the Celebes and other Malayan countries. Starting 
with a trunk as thick as a man’s leg, it winds through the forest, 
now wrapping a tall tree in its folds, and then descending again to 
earth and trailing along in snake-like curves until it can find some 
other stately tree to fasten and climb upon in its pursuit of light 
and air. Its flow of sap is so intense that the thirsty traveler has 
at all times a tumblerful of cool, refreshing water at command by 
cutting off a few feet of the rattan and putting one of the severed 
ends to his mouth, or holding it over a dish to catch the water. 

A cement which will adhere perfectly to glazed surfaces, repair 
broken minerals, or in fact stick to anything, is made by taking 
two ounces of clear gum arabic, 1% ounces of fine starch, 14 ounce 
of white sugar. Pulverize the gum arabic, and dissolve it in as 
much water as the laundress would use for the quantity of the 
starch indicated. Dissolve the starch and sugar in the gum solu- 
tion. Then cook the mixture in a vessel suspended in boiling 
water until the starch becomes clear. The cement should be as 
thick as tar,and kept so. It can be kept from spoiling by drop- 
ping in a lump of gum camphor, or a little oil of cloves or sassafras. 
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HousEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


}ATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE MUSQUITO’S SONG. 


Divine is the night on the willow-fringed lake, 
Bright the moonbeams gleam where lily pads 

grow, 

In each silvered cup a naiad doth make 
Her couch in its bosom of snow; 

And maidens as fair as the lily-white naiad ; 
Glide with lovers whose hearts are aglow, 
The rhythm of love keeping time with the 

water’s flow ! 

What glances! What raptures! What vows 

then are said! 
When fee! faw! fum! Light is my musical 
hum! 

Pin! pon! pan! I thirst for the blood of a man! 


Life is but short! On mischief I’m bent! 
I'll hum and Ill sting, 
And all care away fling ; 

For this is the mission on which I am sent. 


She looks down all blushing; rose red grows 
the wave, 
He pulls in his oars, “Sweet, a boon I would 
crave, 
A kiss, love!” and bends o’er her exquisite 
face, 
When fee! faw! fum! In his mustache is my 
musical hum! 
He starts back, with words all unsavored by 


grace; 

Quick fled her sweet blushes! All changed was 
their fate ; 

A cold murmur came—“ Your oar, sir! ’tis 
late!’’ 

Then fee! faw! fum! glad was my musical 
hum! 

Joy! red nectar to sip, from her honey-sweet 

lip 


And I hummed at the cross words she said, 
For if pin! pon! pan! good is the blood of a 
man, 
Far sweeter, the kiss of a maid. 


Life is but short! On mischief I’m bent! 
I’ll hum and Ill sting, 
And all care away fling ; 
Singing,—though it may not be so, 
’Tis the fashion you know,— 
To say each has a mission on which they are 
sent. 
— Fashion and Fancy, 


THE WIFE’S COMMANDMENTS. 
At the early morn thou shalt aspire 
To get up first and light the fire. 
IT. 
Not any morning shalt thou miss 
Bestowing on thy wife a kiss. 
ITI. 
If in the night the baby cries, 
Thou shalt the infant tranquilize. 
IV. 
Thou shalt take care thy wife can find 
Her pocket-book with bills well lined. 
Vv. 
Thou shalt not criticise her cakes, 
Her cooking, nor the bread she makes. 
vI. 


Thou shalt not fail at Eastertide, 
To keep her with new hats supplied. 


vil. 


A sacred duty thou shalt deem 
To treat her daily to ice-cream. 


VIL. 
Thou shalt not speak in temper rash 
If she desires some extra cash. 

x. 
Thou shalt not come heme “' full”’ at night, 
With lame excuses for thy plight. 


x. 
This is the tenth—thou shalt not chide, 
But shalt by all her laws abide, 
If to these ten she adds ten thousand more be- 
side. 


—Munsey's Weekly. 


THEIR SUMMER VACATION. 


He sat within his office, in the city’s busy mart | 

And thought this very happy thought: ‘‘ To- | 
morrow depart 

For quiet country places where the scenes that 
greet me here 

And all the city’s noises shall be lost to eye and 


ear. 

Away with all thisceaseless rush; I’m Weary of | | 
the strife. 

Oh, what a pleasure it would be to lead a farm- 
er’s life! 


I’ll spend my week’s vacation in the country 
fresh and free, 

Its verdant fields and solitude are just the thing | 
for me.” 


He climbed up in the old barn’s mow to feed the 
horses hay, 

And thought this very happy thought: ‘‘ To- 
morrow I’ll away 

From all this dull monotony and dreary stretch 
of green, 

I’m going to the city where there’s something 
to be seen. 

Why must I all my dreary days plod one pro- 
saic round ? 

Oh, I would dwell where busy hands in multi- 
tudes abound ! 

I’ll spend my week’s vacation in the saiadiate throb- 
bing heart, 

Of which, did fortune favor me, I’d be an active 
part.” 


Each wentto the desired place, but very strange 
to say, 

Each one, before the week was up, was glad to 
come away. 

They found each other’s joys of white were 
flecked with shades of black, 

Though each was glad to go, yet both were! 
gladder to get back. 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE BOY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


A stitch is always dropping in the everlasting 
knitting ; 
And the needles that I’ve threaded, no, you 
couldn’t count to-day ; 
And I’ve hunted for the glasses till I thought | 
my head was splitting 
When there upon her forehead as calm as] 
clocks they lay. 


I’ve read to her till I was hoarse, the Psalms 
and the Epistles, 
When the other boys were burning tar barrels | 
down the street; 
And I’ve stayed and learned my verses when I 
heard their willow whistles, 
And I’ve stayed and said my chapter with fire 
in both my feet. 


But there always is a peppermint or a penny in 
her pocket—- 
There neyer was a pocket that was half so big 
and deep— 
And she lets the candle in my room burn to the 
very socket, 
While she stews and putters round about till 
I am sound asleep. 


And when I’ve been in swimming, after father’s 
said I shouldn’t, 
And mother has her slipper off according to 
the rule, 
It sounds as sweet as silver, the voice that says, 
wouldn’t; 
The boy that won’t go swimming such a day 
would be a fool!” 


Sometimes there’s something in her voice as if 
she gave a blessing, 
And I look at her a moment and I keep still 
as a mouse; 
And who she is by this time there is no need of 
guessing ; 
For there’s nothing like a grandmother to 
have about the house! 
—The Independent. 


HAY-MAKING. 


The mower is out with his scythe, 

And beautiful things are falling ; 
Waves and billows of shining grass 
Roll before him. Behold him pass! 
Daisies and clover and wild-rose bloom, 
RKed-top and t'mothy meet their doom ; 
Buttercups golden, your time has come; 
Sparrow, at morn so blithe, 

In terror and woe is calling. 


The mower is out with his scythe, 
And beautiful things are falling ; 
They pour out life to the Summer breeze, 
That wafts the fragrance o’er lands and seas, 
While mower to mower is calling, 
Sturdy and busy and blithe. 


All through the Summer day, 
All through the moonlit eve, 
While sparrow and field-mouse grieve, 
The cutting and tossing and stacking toil 
Goes on, and the odorous, heaped-up spoil, 
Under mid-Summer’s great white moon, 
Waits all night. By the next high noon 

Safe ia the barn it is packed away, 

Treasure substantial of well-dried hay. 


The mower is out with his scythe, 

And beautiful things are falling ; 
Joys and hopes and affections warm, 
Loves and lives that exhale like balm, 
Beauty and bloom, and in wild alarm, 
We, lke the sparrow at morn so blithe, 

In terror and anguish are calling. 


But let us remember, O friends, 
Through all life’s days and eves, 
While the bereaved heart grieves, 
Mowed down and withered and flung and tost, 
No real treasure is ever lost. 
Cherish each sweet dead memory ; 


| To find true life, things needs must die. 


Hay-making hath for us a voice 
| May well our helpless hearts rejoice ; 
In sweet, dead hay more worth is seen, 
Than in fresh grass, though bright and green, 
And underneath the great full moon, 
Or in the Summer’s burning noon, 
Or in the darkened Winter hours, 
Patient we wait. Our withered flowers 
Will bloom again when Winter ends. 
—Augusta Moore. 
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